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CONFESSION 
By THomas H. McNEAt, JR. 


My lines are women gone astray, 
Seribbled. in red ink, 
Rouged and powdered up to sway 
An audience too deep in drink 
And dull in earthly drugs to see 
The spots of dirt that dinge and gray 
My literary lingerie. 


Each day I send them down the mails, 
Drab harlots, painted up in rhymes, 
To haunt the shops and make their sales, 
And bring me dollar bills and dimes. 


The Un-Godly 


Once I called a truce with God, 

And went into the hills to pray; 
The Devil jeered and rained me out— 

In wind and storm I could not stay. 
I sought a church to bow me down, 

To cross myself and count my beads: 
A Searlet woman of the Town 

Knelt down to help me at my creeds. 


At midnight, still with soul’s unrest, 
I left the gaudy, gilded way; 
I lit a candle in my room, 
And tried with pen and ink to pray. 
I'll write my God a wish,’’ I said, 
**A plea to turn my steps about—”’ 
But when I dipped my pen in ink 
The Devil blew the candle out! 
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Rebellion 


I would return to Eden— 
Have You not had your will 

On those who sinned, and knowing sinned, 
That You be wrathful still? 


It’s drab out here, and bitter cold— 
May I not step inside ?— 

Go in beneath the flaming sword 
Where peace and rest abide? 


The Sympathetic One 


I’ve feelings that He'll come someday 
Again—the simple Bleeding-Heart— 
And preach His new beatitudes 
In country lane and mart; 


And O, I want Him not to eome— 
I cannot bear to see 

The Bleeding-Heart bowed down and dumb 
And crucified—with me. 


For Pardon 


Full many a time I’ve slipped from Thee— 
Of such is man’s mortality ; 

Ful] many a time, to make a rhyme, 
I’ve damned myself eternally. 


So weak am I for man’s applause 
I’ve transgressed Thy immortal Laws; 
For earthly cheers I’ve scorned Thy seers, 
And jested that Thy Book had flaws. 


But, inwardly—O, can’t you see ?— 
I’ve felt the majesty of Thee: 

These foolish wrongs set down in songs !— 
O, they are not the honest Me. 
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The Throne of God 


Maria! 

Maria! 

Maria Magdalena—come— 

Sire—I kneel. 
Speak out. Explain. And are you dumb? 
Sire—the Wheel— 
The Wheel? 
The Wheel of Life !—I’m broken on the Wheel! 
But tell me. Spare no word. 
"Twas thus: I thought I heard 

My mate call— 
And you answered ? 
And I answered— 

That was all. 


Finis 


Heart’s own heart, come back and bring 
The burning lust of early spring— 

I’m old now, squandered in a chair !— 
One breath of your sweet self and fair, 

And I am waked and young again. 


But only yesterday we laid 
You—Sleepy-Head !—into the grave: 
And I?—What happened to me then?— 
I dipped my quill in ink and penned 

The End, 














ATTEMPTS AT TRANSLATION AND PARAPHRASE 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE.* 


“My crest is a smiling tear-drop.” 


By LEeonarp DouGcuty 
II 


By the Firesidet 


Wind and rain outside my window 
Sweep the darkness of the night; 
Here inside the fire is burning, 
And the room is warm and bright. 


And I dream here in the ingle, 
Listening to the kettle’s chime, 

As it drones and sobs and quavers 
**Light lost end of old faint rhyme.”’ 


At my feet my kitten’s purring 
With complacent countenance. 

And a strange remembrance greets me 
In the flames that whirl and dance. 


Half-forgotten ancient legends, 
With strange half-forgotten names, 
Without sequence, quaint and broken, 
Like the twisted whirling flames. 





*This is the conclusion of the series of verses begun in the April 
Review and referred to in the article “Notes on Translating Heine,” 
the concluding portion of which appears in another place in this 
issue. (Editor Texas Review.) 

+Republished from the first series, of 1909. 











ATTEMPTs AT TRANSLATION F'Rom HEINE 


Peering faces of dead women 
Tip a wink and disappear ; 
Through the flames a gay procession 
Of buffoons that dance and leer. 


Ancient gods of Grecian marble 

Writhe in smoke, and gleam and gloom ; 
Blossoms of the flowers of fable 

Blindly wave and dimly bloom. 


And I see the faerie castles 
Made of marble-smoke and fire, 

And the old time knights ride from them, 
Each one followed by his squire. 


So the dreams wreathe, gay and gorgeous, 
Hieroglyphic, faney-written— 

Whew! the kettle’s boiling over! 
Mieuw! it’s scalded the poor kitten! 


Flowers of Fable 


In our dreams strange flowers of fable, 
Breathing silence, richly bloom; 

And we yearn with passion toward them, 
Shedding fragrance through the gloom, 


But there drops unplumbed between us 
An abyss we can not cross; 

And at last our hearts are broken, 
Bleeding, with the sense of loss. 


How they glimmer, and allure me! 
There where I can never be! 

Master Hangman ... any Master . 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 
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Why? 


The roaring waves are breaking 
On ocean’s strand; 

Pouring and tumbling, and shaking 
The crumbling sand. 


Forever with tumult and stumbling 
They rise and fall, 

In long multitudinous rumbling— 
And that is all. 


Cessation 


What wilt thou, lonely tear-drop, 
That in mine eye tonight, 
Last of a gleaming legion, 
Hast come to dim my sight? 


Last of the shining sisters, 
Past now beyond belief; 

Flown amid storms of joy, 
Blown upon winds of grief. 


Sunken into darkness, 
Shrunken into haze, 

The bright blue stars that gilded 
The light of other days. 


My old love-longing, even, 
Is cold as a perjured vow; 
Die, too, thou lonely tear-drop— 
Why should I weep now! 
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The Beginning of the Fast 


Our carnival of love and passion, 
With its wild delirium, 

Ends between us now, and leaves us 
Staring at each other, dumb. 


We have drunken deep the wine-cup, 
Filled with wine of love and sleep; 
Fiery foam about the margin— 
The wine-cup we have drunken deep. 


And the violins are silent 
That begin when dance begins, 
Singing, signalling to passion— 
Silent are the violins. 


And the gleaming lights are darkened, 
That shed radiance on the nights 

And the press of masqueraders— 
Darkened are the gleaming lights. 


And tomorrow is Ash-Wednesday, 
When upon your brow I must 
Sign the cross of ashes, saying, 


‘‘Remember, woman! thou art dust!’’ 


Brides of Heaven 


Whoever passes the old convent, 
On some lonely walk benighted, 
Sees a ghostly sad procession, 
; Through the windows, lurid-lighted. 
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A strange mysterious procession 
Of dead Ursulines who go— 

One by one the young sweet faces 
Peer from hoods as white as snow. 


Each one bears a lighted eandle, 
With an awful flame, blood-red; 

And their low lament re-echoes 
Through the aisles, to their slow tread. 


Step by step in sad procession,— 
Till they sit, a lowly throng, 

On the quire’s wooden benches, 
And begin their ghostly song. 


Like a litany its music, 
But the words are drear as fate— 
Lost bewildered souls, in madness, 
Beseeching love at heaven’s gate. 


‘*We were brides of Christ, the Savior, 
But world-love with us remained, 
And we rendered unto Caesar, 
That which unto God pertained. 


‘‘Caesar’s captains, smooth and polished,— 
Handsome faces, brave and bold— 

They allured our weak devotion 
With their epaulettes of gold. 


‘*Ah! the brow that once was burdened 
With the thorn-erown—cruel—grim— 

Once again with thorns we crowned it: 
We were false, and false—to Him! 
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‘Jesus, ever good and gentle, 
Wept our misery to see; 

But he said to us, ‘Acecursed 
Shall your souls forever be.’ 


‘*Phantoms of the night, arisen 
From the grave, we wander weary, 
In these walls our penance wailing: 
(Miserere! Miserere!) 


**It was sweet to lie entombed !— 
Here, alas! how cold and dreary! 
And ah! the sunny fields of heaven! 

(Miserere! Miserere!) 


‘‘Dearest Savior, O forgive us 
Our drear sin, for we are weary— 
Let us steal into thy heaven: 
(Miserere! Miserere!)’’ 


Thus in chorus sing the phantoms, 
And at the organ over these 

A long-dead player plays—his fingers 
Wander wildly o’er the keys. 


Jenny 


My years are thirty-five; upon you 
The suns of fifteen summers beam— 
But every time I see you, Jenny, 
There wakes in me the olden dream. 


Years ago when I was twenty, 
I met a girl I thought was true; 


Her look ... and all... was just like yours— 


She did her hair up just like you. 
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And when I had to leave for college, 
I begged of her ‘‘to know my fate,’’ 
And told her I’d return and claim her; 
She said, ‘‘I love you. I will wait.’’ 


At Gottingen three years I studied 
Hard, as only a lover can; 

And then one day a gossip told me 
She had just married another man. 


Springtime was glad over field and forest,— 
I remember, it was the first of May; 

The birds sang sweet in the sunny weather, 
And even the worms were warm in the clay. 


But I alone was cold with anguish, 

And weak, it seemed, with a fatal blight. 
God knows what mortal agony 

I suffered through that dreadful night. 


But I got over it. I’m healthy; 
My strength is like an oaken beam— 
But every time I see you, Jenny, 
There wakes in me the olden dream. 


I Dreamed a False Sweet Dream 


I dreamed a false sweet dream of youth that’s squandered,— 
Of the old home mansion on the mountain side; 

And hand in hand with my dear love I wandered, 
Down the steep pathway to the valley wide. 


Her youth was cast about her like a vesture, 
And in her merry eyes her youth was sweet; 

She swayed, a dream of youth in every gesture,— 
All grace and strength and charm from face to feet, 
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Her voice was low and gentle; her sweet spirit 
Spoke in it, and revealed her heart’s repose.— 

Her sparkling wit and wisdom! Ah, to hear it 
Breathe from her lips, like fragrance from a rose! 


It was not idle fancy flashed upon me; 
I did not rave—my heart was at command; 
But all her being meant to me, came on me, 
And lover-like I:knelt and kissed her hand. 


I half-recall a lovely lily blossom,— 
I think I plucked and laid it on her breast, 

And whispered, ‘‘By this flower within thy bosom, 
Be thou my wife, that I, too, may be blest!’’ 


She may have answered—but I do not know it. 
For I awoke! as always I awake, 

Here on my bed of death, a dying poet, 
Who have for years seen thus the morning break. 


A Verse for Youth 


Apples of gold o’er thy pathway are bending; 
All is illusion; thy way lies ahead; 
As the heroes of old, fight the fight to its ending, 
Where the bright swords flash and the arrows are sped. 


To do and to dare—there all hope lies before thee— 
Alexander of old with the world at his feet! 

For love have no care till the world’s queens adore thee; 
In the tent of thy triumph their praise will be sweet. 


Earth’s labor performed, every obstacle passed by us,— 
O the deathly delight—the dear loss we have won! 

Every battlement stormed—now the bed of Darius, 
And a hero’s repose in high Babylon! 
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An Interlude 


All the pain with which I languish 
In this little book has part; 

Here you see, as ’twere, the anguish 
Of a naked human heart. 














THE POETIC TRAGEDY OF DANTE 
By Roger SHERMAN LOOMIS 


I am a devotee of the Middle Ages. Like Percival, I 
adored a knight the first time I saw one—in the pages of a 
picture book. When I read A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, I found that even an ancestry of 
Connecticut Yankees could not prevent my sympathies from 
going out to Arthur’s Quixotie and picturesque companion- 
ship. For me, there is no book like a thirteenth century 
illuminated manuscript, no stained glass like the windows 
of Chartres, no university like Oxford, no drinking song 
like ‘‘Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,’’ no lovers like 
Tristram and Ysolt. Though I can relish Back to Methu- 
selah or Main Street, somehow I find a completer zest 
in Jurgen or Domnet, where the modern satirist decks 
himself in cockscomb and bauble or the modern lover dis- 
guises himself as Dan Cupido. 

Naturally the Divine Comedy fascinates me. But I 
cannot feel and think with Dante as I can with Chaucer or 
Langland or Villon or Gottfried von Strassburg or Petrarch. 
At least, it is only in those classic passages which all the 
world applauds that my mind and feeling yield wholly to 
the power of Dante’s imagery and music. Perhaps this is 
my limitation ; but I find almost universal among my acquain- 
tance who genuinely love literature a sense that the Divine 
Comedy is a queer, a meaningless book. What is the 
explanation? Is Dante over our heads? Or have we left 
the thirteenth century, of which the Divine Comedy is 
the intellectual and moral expression, so far behind? 

Of course, there are those critics, particularly vocal during 
the sexcentenary, who, not content with displaying the 
eternity of Dante’s poetic genius at its best, set out to dem- 
onstrate the modernity of Dante’s ideas. Let us see if they 
are right. 
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One point of which they make a great deal is Dante’s eray- 
ing for peace. They quote that eloquent passage from the 
Monarchia, where he urges that universal peace is the nee- 
essary condition for man’s highest achievement; and indeed 
it is a passage which this generation can read with glowing 
sympathy. But when we turn to the Divine Comedy, we 
find the emphasis not on the end to be obtained, but on the 
means for its attainment; and with that means we can have 
today no sympathy at all. For Dante sought the instrument 
of his hopes, not in a United States of Europe nor a Com- 
monwealth of Nations, but in an omnipotent Holy Roman 
Empire. Caesar was the founder of that Empire, and as such 
was sacred. In striking at him, Brutus struck at something 
ultimate. Therefore Dante condemns Brutus to hang head- 
downward from the black jowl of Satan, beside Judas Is- 
eariot. The political hope of the Divine Comedy trans- 
lated into the terms of 1922, is the universally rejected Charles 
of Hapsburg. We cannot bring ourselves to admit as a latter- 
day prophet one who would look to Madeira for the salvation 
of the world from war. 

Dante has been acclaimed a modern on the further ground 
that he places the summun bonum in the activity of the in- 
telligence. We may agree with him in his exaltation of think. 
ing, but his thoughts are not our thoughts. One feels, to be 
sure, in reading his verses the range, the subtlety, the mag- 
nificence of his mind. He wrote prose treatises on politics, lan- 
guage, philosophy, and physical science; and poured into each 
mould the seething metal of a fiery spirit. But in the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy and morals he sought his 
solution in authority. No dogma seems to have tried so long 
and severely his orthodoxy as the damnation of upright 
pagans. But though his sense of justice rebelled, he sur- 
rendered at last. Over the portals of Hell he inscribed, ‘‘ Jus. 


tice incited my sublime Creator;’’ and among the doomed he 
placed Caesar, Saladin, Homer, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 


When Dante reaches Paradise, he asks the reason for this 
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apparent flaw in the divine scheme and this is the answer he 
receives,—and accepts: ‘‘Now who art thou that on the bench 
wouldst sit in judgment at a thousand miles away, with the 
short vision of a single span?’’ With this illuminating apolo- 
getic Dante was satisfied. But for us the issue is dead, and 
its solution damnable. Much of Dante’s ratiocination seems 
hardly more intelligible to us than the clucking of the bloated 
monster Plutus, ‘‘Pape Satan, Pape Satan, aleppe!’’ Dur- 
ing these six hundred years the bases of thought have been 
overturned. We start with induction, not deduction. Meta- 
physies has little to offer a pragmatic generation. Dante’s 
thought has a historic, not an immediate interest. 

Still another claim has been made for Dante’s modernity; 
he has actually been declared a democrat, a humanitarian. 
Professor Santayana is, in my opinion, one of the greatest of 
literary crities, but when he asserts that the Divine Comedy 
represents ‘‘a universe where all is love,’’ I vehemently dis- 
sent. For Dante not only hates, as we all must do, certain 
principles, passions, crimes: he also hates men. He seldom 
separates, as we moderns tend more and more to do, the crime 
from the criminal, the impulse from its victim. His is not 
the mood of the prophets of the past: he does not ery, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do!’’ Nor is his 
mood that of the average man of today who has looked upon 
the grim realities: the men returned from the trenches, Maeter- 
linck records, ‘‘detest the enemy but do not hate the man.”’ 
When Dante thinks of poor Human Nature prostituting her- 
self, his habitual reaction is to bludgeon her with the words, 
“Down, strumpet, down!’’ But in some notable passages, his 
tenderness betrays his morality, and ke breaks out, ‘‘Oh the 
pity of it, Iago, oh the pity of it!’’ In such passages as these 
Dante is human and eternal. When at the close of Francesca’s 
tale, of the sweet thoughts and the great desires that led her 
with her lover to the dolorous pass, Dante falls even as a dead 
body falls, then indeed we feel closest to him. But these 
moments of overmastering sympathy are few. That Dante 
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should regard his universe, where ninety-nine hundredths of 
the sons of men were doomed to an eternity of hopeless anguish, 
as a comedy is the supreme tragedy of literature. No other 
genius of his rank has so blasphemed God and so cruelly 
judged men. 

The Divine Comedy, then, has outside of certain glo- 
rious passages little to satisfy the modern mind and spirit. 
Though the words ‘‘light’’ and ‘‘love’’ are among the most 
common in the great Christian poem, the realities behind 
those words are more characteristic of non-Christian Socrates 
and Lucretius. What is the explanation? Can we attribute 
the perversion of Dante’s powers to the Middle Ages? 

I believe not. There are too many medieval works into 
which an imaginative modern can enter whole-heartedly. 
Dante’s own Vita Nuova is one. I have seen a doughboy, 
with only a high schoo] education, chuckle over the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale; and a New York audience enchanted by the 
spectacle of Aucassin and Nicolette. Furthermore, the 
thirteenth century witnessed the rise of two powerful move- 
ments which, if they had not been crushed or perverted, 
might have made the Divine Comedy not merely a _his- 
toric monument, stupendous and beautiful, but also a vital 
need for the centuries to come. 

The first movement would have filled the poem with love. 
St. Francis, except for a taint of monastic asceticism, had the 
true spirit of Jesus. Ceremonialism, pride, wealth were as 
hateful to him as to his master; brotherly love as dear. He 
assumed that Jesus meant what he said in dismissing the 
woman taken in adultery, in advising the rich young man, 
in relating the parables of the Pharisee and the Publican and 
of the Good Samaritan. Boundless was his sympathy. Even 
the man-eating wolf of Agobbio was for him Brother Wolf. 
He reproved his follower who had refused bread and wine 
to three notorious robbers, and commanded him to search 
the mountains until he found them and then to give them 
the food he had withheld. St. Francis endeavored to win 
the Saracens to Christ by his own manifest love of all man- 
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kind. Is it any wonder that his contemporaries, conceiving 
of God as they did, should have said of the merciful and 
tender Francis that he listened to those to whom even God 
did not listen? Is there any doubt that if his spirit should 
have prevailed in the Church, as it at first promised to do, 
Dante, writing a century later, would have produced a very 
different, a far more tender and tolerant poem? 

But the spirit of St. Francis wag not merely allowed to 
die; it was trampled under foot and spit upon by those who 
should have cherished it. While he labored to convert the 
Saracens by his humility, his ardent love, Honorius III was 
prodding on the emperor to the conquest of the holy shrines 
and the conversion of the infidel by the sword. Within a 
few years of the saint’s death, the first of his disciples was 
being hunted on the mountains like a wild beast for his 
strict fidelity to his master. In 1252, the bull Ad extirpanda 
approved the use of torture in the investigation of heresy. 
In 1323, two years after Dante’s death, another papal bull 
declared that the doctrine of the poverty of Christ and the 
Apostles was heresy. In the same year the Franciscan order 
alone burned at the stake one hundred and fourteen heretics. 
Thus the papacy and the very heirs of St. Francis trans- 
formed his spirit into one of demoniae hatred. And though 
Dante never so far lost the meaning of Il Poverello as to 
repudiate the doctrine of apostolic poverty, he did not escape 
the infection of this sanctimonious malignty, this worship 
of Moloch, to which the church of Christ delivered itself. 

This conflict between the Dante that might have been and 
the Dante who echoed the mocking ferocity of the thirteenth 
century church we see dramatized in the eighth cirele of 
Hell. Looking upon the soothsayers and diviners, whose 
necks were twisted so that their tears flowed down their 
backs, the poet himself weeps for pity. Whereupon his 
guide sneers: ‘‘Art thou, too, of the other fools? Who is 
a greater reprobate than he who feels compassion at the 
doom divine?’’ The spirit of the Inquisiton had silenced 
the spirit of Francis. 
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The Inquisition was not only the enemy of love; it was 
also the enemy of light. The scientific impulse is not usually 
associated with the sense of the brotherhood of mankind. 
Indeed, not long since the two were considered antagonistic, 
and probably still are so considered by Prussian professors 
in every country. But no one else believes any longer that 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest justifies war or 
economic laissez-faire. And the deterministic doctrine, 
‘‘Tout comprendre, e’est tout pardonner,’’ leads us to the 
same moral attitude as the religious conviction, ‘‘There, but 
for the grace of God, goes John Newton.’’ Truth is the 
sister, not the rival of love. 

When, therefore, in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury a movement arose making for truth, naturally the same 
forees which had perverted the spirit of love became active 
in suppressing the spirit of light. The thirteenth century 
possessed as high an intellectual voltage as any era, and, 
to pursue the metaphor, the are-lights which that current 
fed were as brilliant. Probably a larger proportion of young 
men then received university training than today. And the 
great academic figures, such as Aquinas, have few intellect- 
ual compeers in any age. Nothing hindered this quickened 
intellectual activity so long as it proceeded from orthodox 
premises ©o orthodox conclusions. But when Roger Bacon 
broached ‘‘aliquas novitates suspectas,’’—some suspected 
novelties,—he was imprisoned by the general of the Fran- 
cisean order. 

Just exactly what these new ideas were, no one knows. 
But apparently Bacon was finding out some disquieting facts 
about man and the physical universe, It has long been 
known that Bacon was acquainted with gunpowder, and 
that he estimated with astonishing accuracy the correction 
to be made in the Julian calendar. But it is only within the 
last year or two that the amazing elucidation by Professor 
Newbold of Bacon’s cipher manuscript in the possession of 
Mr. Voynich has shown that Bacon carried his scientific 
researches to unimagined lengths. The writing of the cipher 
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itself required the use of a microscope. The astronomical 
observations recorded required the use of a telescope mag- 
nifying seventy-five times. Bacon practised dissection, and 
made a microscopic examination of the reproductive system. 
Glancing over the range of Bacon’s accomplishment, we may 
well concur in Professor Manly’s conelusion that ‘‘in 1300 
scientific thinking had advanced practically as far as it had 
three hundred years later, and that Roger Bacon was one 
of the most learned, clearest, and most remarkable thinkers 
of that remarkable epoch.”’ 

or was Bacon alone. He gives us a winning description 
of his fellow-scientist, Peter de Maricourt. This less distin- 
guished but no less learned contemporary not only knew 
what the professors and the books had to say about medicine 


and alchemy, but he was even ashamed if any old woman or 
soldier or clodhopper knew something about the country 
which he did not know. He had learned metal-working, the 
arts of warfare, of hunting, and of agriculture, witcheraft 
and magic, illusions and the tricks of all conjurers. If he 
had wished to dwell with kings and princes, e could have 
easily found a patron. But rather than be hampered from 
the experiments in which lay his chief delight, he neglected 
all honor and riches. 

Now what if Bacon and Peter de Maricourt had been left 
unmolesied to carry on their work and to publish freely 
their findings and to form a group of enthusiasts in the 
study of natural science? In 1266 Pope Clement IV, asking 
Bacon to send him copies of his works, commands him to 
disregard the prohibition of any prelate or any constitution 
of his order, refers to matters fraught with great peril, and 
charges him in conclusion to earry out the instructions as 
secretly as possible. Obviously Bacon was already subjected 
to strict and powerful censorship as early as 1266, Is there 
any question that if he had been left unmuzzled and free, 
he and his associates would have shaken the whole intel- 
leetual fabric? That elaborate and ingenious cosmos built 
up largely by citations from authority would have shivered 
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and cracked, and great fragments of lath and plaster would 
have come flopping down. Most serious of all, the central 
prop, the principle of authority itself would have been 
weakened. By the time that Dante wrote the Divine Comedy 
fifty vears later, the revolution in thought would have~begun. 
Though the effect upon the poem could hardly have been as 
great as that of a pervasive Franciscan charity, yet it must 
have influenced considerably Dante’s alert mind. Would 
not the celestial discourses have turned upon more permanent 
issues? Would the poet have accepted with such docility 
the dictum of Thomas Aquinas as the ultimate authority? 
Dante would searcely have reached such heretical lengths 
as two thirteenth century sovereigns, Frederick II, who was 
credited with saying that the Virgin Birth was a supersti- 
tion, and Alfonso the Wise, who boasted that if he had been 
of God’s council when he made the world, he could have 
advised him better. But that Dante would have spoken a 
more intelligible philosophic language and dealt vitally with 
some vital issues, seems highly probable. 

But as we have seen, the scientific movement was strangled 
at birth. Bacon, first censored, then imprisoned, contrived 
nevertheless to leave to the twentieth century an account 
of his discoveries. But for his own generation this official 
suppression was effective. It served notice upon any who 
might have been tempted to explore the arcana of Nature 
that they would not get far without falling into a man-trap. 
The result was that intellectually the world stood pat for 
two centuries. The fervid enthusiasm of the thirteenth cen- 
tury died. And the thought of a supreme poetic genius was 
sterilized. 

It was not then the poor old anchorite pope, Celestine V, 
who made the great refusal, but the church of the thirteenth 
century. We yet may shudder in sympathy with Dante as 
he descends into ‘‘the woeful abyss that gathers in thunder 
of infinite wailings,’’ and may thrill with him as in the 
Earthly Paradise he sees through a cloud of flowers the 
vision of Beatrice and turns to Virgil erying: ‘‘Less than a 
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drachm of blood remains in me that does not tremble; I 
recognize the signals of the ancient flame.’’ Yet as a result 
of the church’s great refusal, we shall forever miss in canto 
after canto what a modern essayist has called ‘‘that admir- 
ing pity which is the only emotion that can permanently 
endure under the eye of a questioning star.’’ 











HOMERIC REMINDERS OF THE BIBLE 


By Danie, A, PENICK 


My first impressions about Homeric reminders of the 
Bible were gained largely from the use of the prose trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey done by Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers for the former, and Butcher and Lang for the latter, 
and were concerned almost wholly with subject matter. As 
the number of reminding characters and incidents increased, 
a similarity of principles demanded attention. The thought 
of any dependence of either upon the other having been 
dismissed, because I had been taught from my research 
infaney that such dependence was impossible and unschol- 
arly, I paid little attention to a serious examination of the re- 
minders. Repeated readings, however, of these two trans- 
lations for a course known as ‘‘Greek Poetry in English 
Translation’’ would not allow me to forget the earlier im- 
pressions. I was almost persuaded that I had discovered 
something, when a cursory examination of Homerie litera- 
ture disclosed the sad but comforting fact that others had 
been as unscientific as |—comforting because I was not the 
only pipe dreamer, sad because they had done it first. I 
must, however, insist that my discoveries were my own, even 
if I cannot be allowed to claim sufficient priority to enable 
me to present my material for a doctor’s dissertation. 

No attempt is made at this time to treat the basis of 
analogy, if analogy be established. Likewise is it impossible 
in this brief paper to do more than indicate something of 
the scope of the suggested resemblances. By way of illus- 
tration, one or two classes of reminders are discussed in 
more or less detail. Whether the resemblances are real or 
only imaginary, they are interesting, and in this fact alone 
lies the excuse for this article. 

Seymour’s Introduction to Life in the Homeric Age has the 
following paragraph: ‘‘The reader of the present work 
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should not be surprised at the large number of illustrations 
drawn from the Old Testament. In spite of all its marked 
differences, no other book depicts a civilization which has 
so much in common with that of the Homerie Greeks in both 
small and important matters. The relation of Abraham and 
Lot to their followers, though they were leading a nomadic 
life, was much like that of Odysseus and Menelaus to their 
men. The challenge of Goliath of Gath is a fair parallel 
to those of the Trojans, Paris and Hector. The women 
ground at the mill and pounded grain with the pestle alike 
in Greece and in the land of Canaan. Even in the matter 
of religious ceremonies, particularly in their burnt saeri- 
fices and drink-offerings, the two peoples had much in com- 
mon. The Hlomerie Greeks, like their contemporaries in 
Palestine in the time of the judges or under David and 
Solomon, had much noble poetry, many lofty sentiments, 
considerable wealth and splendour, together with many 
customs and principles which appear to us rude and erude.’” 

The fact that Seymour’s analogies are incidental does 
not make them any less numerous or less real or less inter- 
esting. He mentions more than seventy-five specific topies 
in regard to which he finds Homer and the Bible suggestive 
of each other and in most cases there are numerous references 
to either Homer or the Bible or to both. There are no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy-four Homeric references, and 
the Biblical references are almost if not quite as numerous. 

In Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie? M. Krenkel has 
approximately three hundred Bible parallels to Homer. He 
has one hundred and seventy-five references, more or less, to 
Homer. These cross references cover about one hundred 
subjects, many of which correspond to those of Seymour. 
Krenkel refers to a work by Friedrich Burchard Koster* as 
Erlauterungender h, Schrift alten und neuen Testaments aus 


p. 43. 
137 (1888), pp. 15-44. 
*Kiel, 1833. 
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den classikern, besonders aus Homer. He differentiates 
Koéster’s work from his own as ‘‘Homerische parallelen zur 
Bibel’’ instead of ‘‘biblische parallelen zu Homer.”’ 

Max Ohnefalsch-Richter published in London in 1893 a 
large work with many art illustrations entitled Kypros, the 
Bible and Homer, oriental civilization, art, and religion in 
ancient times, elucidated by the author’s own researches and 
excavations during twelve years’ work in Cyprus. ‘‘The 
island of Cyprus affords perhaps the most striking instance 
in the whole history of the world of a country where century 
after century the streams of diverse civilizations converg- 
ing from different sources met and mingled at full flood.’ 
‘The beginnings of civilization in Cyprus can be traced back 
to the same pre-historic period of which we find evidence on 
the banks of the Nile, Euphrates, and Tigris, in Syria and 
in Asia Minor, and seem to point to a Thraco-Phrygian 
origin. The remains are neither Semitic nor continental in 
character, but Indo-Germanie and proper to an island of 
coast population. The first Greek colonization of the island 
must have taken place centuries before the period of the 
Homeric poems.’’* ‘‘The oldest extant Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, themselves the earliest examples of letters properly 
so-called, come from Cyprus.’’* ‘‘In Cyprus—we are stand- 
ing in the very midst of ancient Canaanitish civilization as 
depicted in the Old Testament. On the other hand the wor- 
ship of Aphrodite, the myth of King Kinyras and the 
accounts of the armour of Achaian heroes, of Agamemnon’s 
coat of mail and of Achilles’ shield, bring us back again to 
Cyprus, but from an entirely different cycle of ideas. My 
excavations and researches during twelve years of unremit- 
ting toil in Cyprus brought me on the one hand to the Greeks 
and Homer and on the other to the Semites and the Bible.’ 
‘“‘The early civilization of Troy has found so far its only 
analogy in Cyprus.’’* ‘‘Influences of every kind passed to 
and fro between Cyprus and Egypt and between Cyprus and 


*Preface p. v. 
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Phoenicia.’** ‘‘The Greek islands, large and small, early 
interchanged with Cyprus not only all manner of utensils, 
vessels, weapons, ornaments and garments but also many a 
eustom both sacred and secular. Similar links were formed 
early between Cyprus and the mainland of Greece. The only 
extensive parallels to the remains found in the early strata 
at Olympia are furnished by our Cyprian discoveries.’’> The 
author devotes much space ‘‘to tree and grove worship in 
Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria and Judea, adding 
thereto the worship of post and pillar,—Ashera and Masse- 
ba—so well known from the Bible.’’> In discussing ‘‘the 
exceptional abundance of votive offerings of all kinds,’’ he 
says, ‘‘Under this head come Cyprian examples of curious 
ornaments, rings for ears, nose, fingers, or feet, breastplates 
and girdles, which in many eases serve to explain passages 
in the Bible and Homer.’”® According to Ohnefalsch-Richter 
Cyprus was the center of life and civilization from Asia, 
Afriea, and Europe, and as the common meeting ground 
might easily be responsible for the transmission of the prin- 
ciples and incidents from one people to another. His work 
is intensely interesting and his ilustrations persuasive. A 
significant sentence on page 66 indicates his method: ‘‘The 
Bible and Homer have from all time pointed to Egypt as the 
repository of many of their secrets; but it is only during the 
last few decades—I might say even during the last ten 
years—that practical excavations, no longer directed to pur- 
poses of robbery but to the accurate observation of facts, 
have compelled her to utter them: with the result that today 
not only does much which formerly we could only perceive 
through the veil of traditionary lore stand revealed and, in 
many eases, confirmed to the letter before our eyes, but on 
many points our knowledge of things Egyptian is fuller than 
that of those who wrote the books of the Old Testament and 
the Homeric Poems.’’ When we find him claiming later in 


*Preface, p. vi. 
*Preface, p. vii. 
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the same paragraph that the distribution of ‘‘things Egyp.- 
tian’’ was through Cyprus, and, still further on, that Cyprus 
contributed much of her own in the distribution, when we 
examine the vast array of works of art which cover many 
phases of life in Homer and the Bible presented as confirma- 
tion of the claims set forth, we are forced at least to con- 
sider the question from his standpoint. 

Adler in the Jewish Quarterly Review’ urges the superficial 
character of many supposed resemblances between the Bible 
and Homer. It is, of course, easy to imagine resemblances 
that do not exist between two great literatures; but surely 
it can do no harm to contemplate those things in one piece of 
literature that remind us of another classic. Though the 
resemblance may be fancied rather than real, there can be 
no gainsaying the fact that the thoughful reader of Homer 
is constantly reminded of the Bible. This paper makes no 
claim for actual dependence of one upon the other, nor does 
it undertake to establish definite resemblanees. It does 
undertake to point out some things in Homer that remind 
the writer of the Bible. 

Proverbs are abundant in both Greek and Hebrew. Greek 
lyric poetry, especially that which is peculiarly gnomice, is 
full of proverbs. Professor Gildersleeve has called Pindar’s 
eighth Pythian, the ‘* Eeclesiastes of the Odes.’’ Homer, too, 
has many statements which may rank as proverbs, and they 
often remind one of the Bible even where there is no exact 
correspondence. ‘‘For a king is more of might when he is 
wroth with a meaner man’” at least suggests ‘‘Curse not the 
king, no not in thy thought.’** Homer also says: ‘*No com. 
mon honour pertaineth to a sceptred king.’"° ‘‘Ye gave and 
ye have taken away,’’"' recalls Job’s resigned ery: ‘‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
1893, pp. 170-174. 

571. 1.80. 
"Eccl. 10.20. 
“Il. 1.278. 
“71, 1.300. 
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name of the Lord.’’**?» Homer says: ‘‘The wrath of God is 
a sore thing to fall on men.’’* Job says: ‘‘Because there 
is wrath, beware lest he take thee away with his stroke.’’'* 
"15 Solomon 
wrote: ‘‘The wrath of a king is as messengers of death,’’** 
and Isaiah said: ‘‘The day of the Lord cometh, cruel both 
with wrath and fierce anger.’’*? Homer’s ‘‘sin”’ is ‘‘strong 
and fleet of foot,’"* and Solomon says of the wicked: ‘‘He 
shall be holden with the cords of his sins.’"** Heector’s 
famous reply to Polydamas, ‘‘One omen is best, to fight for 
our own country,’ finds a response in Nehemiah’s injunc- 
tion: ‘‘Fight for your brethren, your sons, and your daugh- 


Moses says: ‘‘By thy wrath are we troubled. 


ters, your wives, and your houses.’”' Athena says to Ares: 
‘‘Verily thou hast ears and hearest not.’’** The Psalmist 
has ‘‘They have ears but they hear not,’’** and practically 
the same expression occurs often elsewhere. At least twice 
in the Iliad Homer has ‘‘after the event even a fool is wise.’”** 
This exact expression is not found in the Bible, but the 
thought abounds, notably in the account of the deception in 
Eden when Eve was made wise by her folly, as she had been 
faithfully warned, and in several parts of the Books of Wis- 
dom where we are enjoined to receive instruction and be 
wise.”° 

The story of Joseph in the Bible is suggested by several 





“Job 1.21. 

‘S71, 5.178. 

“Job 36.18. 

“Ps. 90.7. 

*Prov. 16.14. 

"78, 13.9. 

*T1, 9.503. 

*Prov, 5.22. 

7], 12.246. 

™Neh. 4.14. 

"77, 15.125. 

*Pg, 115.6; 135.17. 
“17, 17.32; 20.200. 
=Prov. 8.33; 23.18. 
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Homeric passages, whether fancifully or not. Krenkel has 
referred to one phase of the story, Joseph’s temptation by 
Potiphar’s wife.** Homer’s account of Bellerophon and his 
temptation by Anteia, Proitos’ wife, parallels the essential 
facts of the incident in Genesis.*7 Professor Scott** is re- 
minded of Joseph and Benjamin weeping on each other’s 
necks by the tears and loud weeping of Achilles, and again, 
when Joseph comforts his brethren with the statement that 
God was responsible for his being sent to Egypt and not 
they, we are reminded of Priam’s similar statement to Helen. 


Anotner phase of the story has an interesting parallel. 
When Joseph’s brothers planned to kill him, ‘‘ Reuben heard 
it and he delivered him out of their hands; and said, ‘Let us 
not kill him,’ and Reuben said unto them, ‘Shed no blood, 
but cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, and lay 
no hand upon him’; that he might rid him out of their hands, 
to deliver him to his father again.’’*® When the suitors of 
Penelope were plotting to kill Telemachus, Amphinomus 
‘‘now of his good will made harangue, and spake among 
them: ‘Friends, I for one would not choose to kill Telema- 
chus, ete.’ ’”*° The motives may not be the same, nor all the 
details, but the essential fact of being saved by personal 
intercession is in each account. 

In connection with the temptation incident just men- 
tioned, other temptation scenes suggest themselves. Achilles 
wanted to slay Agamemnon, but Abraham did not want to 
slay Isaac. In each case, however, the hand was stretched 
forth and each time the intention was balked by the inter- 
vention of divine agency: Athena said to Achilles: ‘‘Let 
not thine hand draw the sword,’ Jehovah said to Abra- 


*Gen. 39.7-20. 

771, 6.160f. 

*Class. Jour. XVI 2, p. 116. 
*GJen. 37.21-22. 

"Od. 16.400. 

“7}, 1.212. 
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ham: ‘‘Lay not thine hand upon the lad.’’** In the one 
ease goodly gifts were substituted; in the other a ram was 
substituted for the sacrifice. ‘‘Odysseus,’’ too, ‘‘ pondered 
whether he should rush upon him (Melanthius) and take 
away his life—yet he hardened his heart to endure and re- 
frained himself.’’** Here, as is often the case in the Odyssey, 
the divine influence is subtly concealed. 

As temptations were resisted in Homer and in the Bible, so 
they gained the mastery in both. Pandaros** was just as 
surely and as sorely tempted by Athena to violate his oath 
and so bring woe upon the Trojans as Eve** was tempted by 
the Devil to disobey God and so bring death to all mankind. 
In both incidents the tempter made use of flattery and prom- 
ised gifts. The purpose of each tempter was destruction. 
The results were the same, death and destruction for the 
Trojans and for the descendants of Eve. 





Following up Professor Seott’s suggestion about ‘‘the 
unrestrained manner in which Achilles and Joseph gave way 
to tears and loud weeping,’”** we are reminded of Menelaos’ 
narrative about Odysseus: ‘‘And in the hearts of all he 
stirred the desire of lamentation. She wept, even Argive 
Helen, the daughter of Zeus, and Telemachus. wept, and 
Menelaus, the son of Atreus; nay, nor did the son of Nestor 
keep tearless eyes.’’** Penelope was often bowed in grief 
and Athena sent ‘‘to bid Penelope, amid her sorrow and 
lamenting, to cease from her weeping and tearful lamenta- 
tion.’”** ‘‘Odysseus,’’ too, ‘‘would wipe the tears,’’*® and 
he says, ‘‘At sight of him I wept,’’ speaking of Agamemnon 
in Hades, who ‘‘ wept aloud, and shed big tears.’ David’s 


"Gen, 22.12. 

*Od. 17.232. 

"Tl. 4.85. 

en. 3.1f. 

“Class. Jour, XVI, 2, p. 116. 
“Od. 4,183. 
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grief in the Biblical record is familiar: ‘‘And the king was 
much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, and 
wept; and as he went, thus he said: ‘O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son, Absalom! would God I had died for thee, 
Q Absalom my son, my son,’ ’’* Job says, ‘‘ Mine eye poureth 
7942 


out tears, and David says, ‘‘I water my couch with 


tears,’’** and ‘‘Tears have been my meat.’’** There are also 
numerous passages in the Bible as in Homer ealling for 
cessation from weeping and lamentation. Jeremiah says, 
‘“‘Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from 
tears.’"** The habit remained with the Hebrews down to 
New Testament times: ‘‘But Mary stood without at the 
sepulchre weeping ;’’** and Jesus ‘‘beheld the city, and wept 
over it,’’*? and at the tomb of Lazarus ‘‘Jesus wept.’’*’ 
There are many other reminders of individual characters, 
only one of which will be given here. One involuntarily 
thinks of Moses leading the children of Israel over the Red 
Sea** and of Joshua as he crosses the Jordan*®’ when he reads 
about Poseidon: ‘‘And the sea beasts flocked beneath him 
on all sides out of the deeps, for well they knew their Lord, 
and with gladness the sea stood asunder, and swiftly they 
sped, and the axle of bronze was not wetted beneath.’ 
Reference has elsewhere been made in a quotation from Sey- 
mour on the attitude in prayer to Moses standing with hands 
held up by Aaron and Hur. The most interesting thing 
about the incident is that ‘‘ When Moses held up his hand,” 
‘‘with the rod of God in his hand,’’ ‘‘Israel prevailed; and 





“2 Sam. 18.23. 
“Job 16.20. 
“Fre. GS. 

“Ps, 42.3. 
“Jer. 31.16. 
“John 20.11. 
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when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed.’** The 
Greeks and Trojans are engaged in combat: ‘‘ Hector led 
the Trojans, while in front of him wen Phoe hus Apollo, his 
shoulders wrapped in cloud’’ (suggestive of the cloud on 
Mt, Sinai when God spol e to Moses** and of the cloud whieh 
went before and behind the children of Israel) 54 ‘‘and still 
he held the fi I] aegis Now SO long as Phoebus held the 
aegis unmoved in his hands, so long the darts smote either 
side amain, and the folk fell—and when he shook the aegis— 
he quelled their heart in their breast.’ Again. when God 
called Moses to lead his people out of Egypt, ‘*‘ Moses said unto 
God, who am JI, that I should go unto Pharaoh?—And he 
said, Certainly I will be with thee, ete.’” Jeremiah too 
said, ‘‘Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak for I am a 
child. But the Lord said unto me, Say not, T am a ehild: 
for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and what- 
soever [ shall command thee thou shalt speak.’’ In Homer 
“The wise Telemachus answered, saving: ‘Mentor, and 
how shall I ¢o. how shall I greet him. I, who am untried in 
words of wisdom Pel hus. thou shalt bethink thee of 


somewhat in thine own breast, and somewhat the god will 
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as we read the account of Odysseus’ return to the ship to 
find that Eurylochus had persuaded the men to disregard 
the command of the Gods and Odysseus by slaying and eat- 
ing the sacred eattle of Helio livperion.' 


lfomer reminds us of the Bible in three or four fundamental 
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principles of religion: obedience, prayer, sacrifice, and the 
efficacy of the blood. The Homeric ideal motive for obedience, 
prayer, and sacrifice may be more selfish than the Biblical mo- 
tive, but the standard of faith in the principle is very similar, 
The development of the character of Achilles is largely a 
matter of obedience. At the outset Achilles resists the tempta- 
tion to kill Agamemnon in obedience to the command of 
Athena: ‘‘Goddess, needs must a man observe the saying of 


you twain, even though he be very wroth at heart; for so is 


‘ 1 ] 


the better way. Whosoever obeveth the gods. to him they 


glodly hearken.’** In spite of his abundant selfishness, for 
which he was also abundantly punished, he was consistently 


obedient to the gods. Achilles also yields, though grudgingly, 
to the river: ‘‘So be it, heaven-sprung Skamandros, even as 
thou biddest.’"*? The final evidenee of his purification in char- 


acter was an acl of obedience to his vod. His i th r Thetis 


closed her final message from Zeus in regard to Achilles 
treatment of the dead body of Hector thus But come 
r e him, and ta ransom for the dead.’ Achilles, in 
spite his terrible wrath and his repeated statements to the 
contrary, spoke these significant words: ‘‘So be it, whoso 


bringeth ransom let him take back the dead, if verily with 
heart’s intent the Olympian biddeth it himself.’*** The com- 
panions of Odysseus ‘‘through the blindness of their own hearts 
perished, fools, who devoured the oxen of Helios Hyperion’ 
in direct disobedience to the command of the gods. Calypso, 
in obedience to divine will, sent away Odysseus.** Nestor asks 
Telemachus: ‘‘Say, dost thou willingly submit thee to op- 
pression, or do the people throughout the land hate thee, 


obedient to the voice of a god?’’** The Biblical emphasis on 


a i 
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obedience is everywhere. ‘‘A blessing if ye obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God.’’** ‘‘And the people said 
unto Joshua, ‘The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice 
will we obey.’’”® King Saul found out to his sorrow that 
‘‘to obey is better than sacrifice.’’"*° The failure of the nation 
of Israel was a failure to obey. 

Both the Iliad and the Odyssey abound in definite prayers. 
Achilles in his distress prays to his goddess mother Thetis,” 
who in turn importunes Zeus with good effect.** Chryses calls 


the Danaans forth- 


upon Phoebus Apollo to ‘‘remove fro 


with the loathly pestilenee.’’** Practically all the great leaders 


are represented as taking their troubles to their patron god 
in praver. The experience of Glaukos furnishes an inter- 
esting illustra He praved to Apollo: ‘‘Heal me this 
stark wound. and lull mv pains, and give me strength,’’ and 
Apoll S ht he his pains to 
ceas S und stanel { black blood— 
and ( thin him + Homer’s estimate « 

tne | er ( he Gre regard r pra 1S 
llustrate \ experlel ( lenelaus his fight with 
Eup! * lv « Patroklos Euphorbus, who 


out pra} d ithout effect; but Menelaus—‘‘made at him 


with his bro spear, having prayed unto father Zeus, and 


as he g back pierced the nether part of his throat—and 
he fell with a crash.’** Penelope prayed with due ceremony 
to Athena for the safety of Telemachus ‘‘and the goddess 
heard her prayer.’”® Odysseus and Telemachus prayed to 
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Athena many times with the same happy result. In connee- 
tion with the return of Odysseus to his home there is a large 
number of prayers in the form of wishes, or prophetic 
wishes: e. g., ‘‘Oh that Apollo, the famed archer, may so 
smite thee thyself, Antinous!’’** A few instances of definite 
and effective prayers in the Bible will suffice. ‘‘So Abraham 
prayed unto God, and God healed Abimelech and his wife.’ 
‘‘And when Moses prayed unto the Lord, the fire was 
quenched.’® Elisha prayed for the Shunamite’s son, who 
was dead, and he was raised up to life.’’**’ The Psalmist 
says: ‘‘He will regard the prayer of the destitute and not 
despise their prayer;’’*' and Solomon says, ‘‘The prayer of 
the upright is his (the Lord’s) delight,’’** and ‘‘He heareth 
the prayer of the righteous.’’** As with obedience, so with 
prayers. Homer’s are more selfish, but as there are unselfish 
Homerie prayers, there are prayers in the Bible that seem 
to be for personal gratification. When Hezekiah was sick 
and appointed to die, he ‘‘ prayed unto the Lord’’ and ‘‘wept 
sore,’’ and God added fifteen years to his life.** Time and 
again David pours out to God his personal complaints and 
ealls upon God to punish his enemies: ‘‘Give ear to my 
prayer, O God; I mourn in my complaint;’’ ‘‘Let death 
seize upon them, and let them go down quick into hell.’ 
“The attitude of prayer,’’ to quote from Seymour, ‘was 
standing with uplifted hands,—as Moses stood supported by 
Aaron and Hur, praying during the conflict with the Amale- 


kites. ’’* 
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The question of sacrifice demands a separate paper. Just 
a word here is enough. Sacrifices abound in Homer and the 
Bible and nearly always in connection with prayer. In both 
they are considered propitiatory. Achilles wonders about 
Apollo, ‘‘if perchance he would accept the savor of lambs 
and unblemished goats, and so would take away the pesti- 
lence from us.’*** ‘*‘And Noah builded an altar unto the 
Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings on the altar, and the Lord smelled 
a sweet savor; and the Lord said in his heart, ‘I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake.’ ’’** The 
animals most often mentioned correspond: lambs, goats, rams 
ete. Menelaus says, ‘‘Bring ye two lambs, one white ram 
and one black ewe.’’**’ The Bible makes frequent mention of 
all these. Other words common to both Homer and the Bible 
are ‘‘sweet savour,’’? ‘‘unblemished,’’ ‘‘burnt  offerings,”’ 
etc. Purity and cleanliness were demanded both among the 
Greeks and the Hebrews.*° It is only fair to say of Homeric 
Greeks with Seymour that ‘‘Priests were not necessary, as 
they were among the Jews, for the proper performance of a 
sacrifice,’’*' and with Gladstone that ‘‘sacrifices in a manner 
substantially in accordance with that of the Hebrews, pre- 
vailed not only in the Achaian world, but among contem- 
porary nations.’* However, Homeric reminders of the Bible 
in the matter of sacrifice are so numerous that Seymour and 
others have given considerable space to the subject, but have 
by no means exhausted it. 

Every Bible reader knows that salvation in both the Old 
and New Testament is indissolubly connected with blood. 
“It is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul.’’®* ‘‘ For 


"FE. 1.66. 

“Gen. 8, 20, 21. 

71. 3.105. 

"Tl. 16.230; Od. 2.261; Ex. 30.20. 
“Life in the Homeric Age, p. 497. 
"Homer, p. 93. 

“Loe, 17.11. 
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the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians; and 
when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side 
posts, the Lord will pass over the door, and will not suffer 
the destroyers to come in unto your houses to smite you.’ 
‘*And Moses took the blood and sprinkled it on the people, 
and said, ‘Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these words!’’’* Jere- 
miah, looking forward to Christ, speaks inferentially of the 
blood when he says, ‘‘He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter.’’** It is the blood of the sacrifice that is efficacious 
as it is the symbol of life. ‘‘Shed blood”’ is a familiar ex- 
pression throughout the Bible. Homer, in a description of a 
sacrifice, says, ‘‘And after the black blood had gushed forth 
and the life had left the bones, quickly they broke up the 
body, ete.’”? But the outstanding illustration of the efficacy 
of the blood in Homer is in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
where Odysseus is communing with the souls of the dead. 
The blood in this book of Homer is not efficacious in saving 
from the sin and sorrow of this world unto a happy home 
in heaven: it is rather effective in bringing man from the 
only heaven Homer knew into contact with our happy world. 
The fact of the blood’s efficacy in admitting from one life to 
another is undeniable. Neither Teiresias himself nor the 
mother of Odysseus could commune with Odysseus without 
the efficacy of the shed blood. The only exception was El- 
penor, who had not yet reached the other life for the lack 
of burial. As the blood is the means by which the Bible 
admits man to a happier state, so Homer allows his unhappy 
spirit a glimpse of the happy world which he has left by 
means of the blood. The resemblance may be fanciful but 
the reminder is real, and it must be remembered that ‘‘the 
dark blood fiowed forth’’ from the sheep sacrificed ‘‘with 
vows and prayers’’®* and of this blood the spirits partook. 


“He. 12.23. 
®Hxr. 24.8. 
"7s, 53.7. 

"Od. 3.455. 
"Od, 11.35. 
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TIC OF LITERATURE 
By Srantey T. WILLIAMS 


Turning over the pages of forgotten Victorian literature 
we stumble with amazing frequency upon a word applied to 
contemporary writing which, we thought, had not achieved 


its real significance until the twentieth century. That word 


is ‘‘trash.”’ It is ironical to realize that Victorian readers 
thought they, too, had fallen on evil days in writing; that 
the tide of bad novels, poetry, and criticism was then at the 
flood. Matth \rnold is lled by the ‘‘hot dizzy trash’’ 
which his countrymen read; Ruskin protests vehemently in 
Fi ‘air and Foul. Such a book as The Mill on the Floss 
seems to him lreadful portent. Macaulay alone, appar 
ently, could go through with the wretched novels of the day. 
But he dicd opportunely, these others would have said, be- 


fore the real ; lanehe of trash buried the Victorian reader. 


They were right; it was trash well enough. Blow the dust 
from the covers of Galt, Hook, or even the glorious Bulwer, 
and see for yourself. But that they thought this would 
ch iS amusil that they thought it would not in- 





erease. What they hoped was a passing phase of literature, 
was but the beginning. They thought the mounting wave 
would bring them homeward soon. Instead it was but the 


first wave of an inundation of print which was to cover the 


earth, and which still continues. One of the significant things 
about modern fiction is its insignificance,—and the increasing 
abundance of it. Trash is only now beginning to come into 


its own. With more publishers, more education, cheaper 
printing we in our day can expect to see trash fulfill its 
true destiny. By 1950 it ought to rule the earth. 

Yet Victorian trash carried something in its train for which 
the student of the period must be thankful. This something 
was criticism. When dozens of novels were published weekly 
after the manner of Waverley, it became necessary to say 
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something of them, however futile the novels, or however 
fatuous the criticism. The great quarterlies and monthlies 
came to write less of politics and more of literature. The 
modern review was born. It was accompanied by insults, 
threatening letters, and duels, but from the turmoil, never- 
theless, came the literary critics. These were the first of the 
insects we know so well. They lighted in ever-growing 
swarms on the hopeless novels and poetry of the age, and told 
their readers what they should like and what they should not 
like. But reading forgotten Victorian criticism is worse than 
reading forgotten Victorian novels, it is one step further into 
the darkness. Reading a review signed ‘‘Thersites,”’ or 
‘*Veritas’’ in an early periodical on the poems of Miss 
Eleanora Shadd may, I think, be regarded as the extreme 
exercise in hunting for literary tombstones. Physical disin- 
terment is not worse. It is comparable to body-snatching. 
Let Miss Shadd rest, J say. 

Yet such reading uncovers occasionally a critic who does 
not deserve oblivion. Most literary critics between Coleridge 
and Arnold wrote their criticism with their left hands. De 
Quincey is primarily an essayist, Lockhart a biographer, Car- 
lyle a philosopher and social critic, Thackeray a novelist, 
and so with many others. In considering the critica] writings 
of the Victorians we are dealing usually, in each case, with 
only one phase of the writer’s work. The result is that much 
mediocre literary criticism has been carried on and_ per- 
petuated under the halo of a great name. Often this is right. 
Lamb and De Quincey are genuine erities of literature, and 
we could spare no literary criticism from their collected 
works. But this is not true of Carlyle, and of certain others. 
It is interesting to have a collection of Carlyle’s literary ecrit- 
icism, but most of the eriticism is of little value per se. It 
is unsound, full of Carlyle’s wildest fancies. I rather sympa- 
thize with the person who ealled it ‘‘eloquent insanity.”’ 
Now the eritie who does not deserve oblivion is he who won 
no great name in any other field, but who wrote straightfor- 
ward criticism, sound in itself, and perhaps nearer the 
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truth than the utterances of great men of letters. Such a 
man is George Brimley who saw with exceptional clearness 
the qualities of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Thackeray, and other 
contemporaries. 

And another is Henry Hill Laneaster, who wrote, in all, 
only five critical essays on literature. Lancaster lived to be 
only forty-six; he was distinguished not as a man of letters 
but as an Edinburgh advocate; and his chief interest was 
not literature but education. Tle is survived by only a 
single volume, Essays and Reviews (1876), a collection of 
articles by his hand which had appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review and The North British Review. The essays, eight 
in number, are entitled as follows: ‘‘Burton’s History of 
Scotland;’’ ‘‘Seottish Statesmen of the Revolution: The 
Dalrymples;’’ ‘*Motley’s United Netherlands;’’ ‘‘Lord Ma- 
eaulay’s Place in Engl'sh Literature;’’ ‘*Carlyle’s History 
of Frederic the Great;’’ ‘‘The Writings of John Ruskin;’’ 
‘George Eliot’s Novels:’’ and ‘‘Thackeray.’’ These essays, 
prefaced by a dignified word from his old teacher, Benjamin 
Jowett, are Lancaster’s only connection with literature. The 
paper on Macaulay, whom Laneaster admired with too few 
reservations, is still noticed, and the fine essays on George 
Eliot and Thackeray are sometimes quoted. But in the main 
Laneaster as a critic is forgotten. The body of his work is 
slender, nor is he brilliantly original. I have sen to raise 


him from the dead partly because in a complete history of 


i 


literary criticism he will have a place: partly because when 


he writes of Macaulay, of George Eliot, or of Thackeray, he 
seems to me, in some ways, better than anyone else 
The first characteristic of Lancaster as a critic of litera- 


ture is that he gives us a very thorough, comprehensive study 
of his subject. He hegins with Thackeray’s life. studies his 
early work in journalism, discusses the period of novel writ- 
ing, descants at some length on Thackeray’s drawing, and 
speculates on his attitude towards life. There is a touch 
of the fault of the nineteenth century critie in this: too much 
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warmed-over fact. But it is rather satisfying. It is well- 
rounded. If we read all the writings of Thackeray and 
then turn to Laneaster, we understand Thackeray better. 
We have a complete picture. Laneaster has no power to 
theorize or test by precept like Matthew Arnold. He never 
seizes on a striking or revolutionary idea like Charles Lamb 
on ‘‘ Artificial Comedy,’’ and he utterly lacks the subtleties 
of appreciation which distinguish the eriticism of Lamb, or 
De Quincey, or Hartley Coleridge. But it is all very sensi- 
ble, very fairly-spoken, and very just. 

This characteristic is closely joined with a very orthodox 
point of view, in government, in religion, and in morals. He 
represents suggestively what a certain type of intelligent 
but conventional Victorian might think of the vagaries of 
people of genius like Carlyle or George Elhot. Thus he 
thinks that ‘‘an effect equal to the effect produced by ‘Lord 


Clive’ and ‘Warren Hastings’ w: 


s never produced by any 
two artieles since article-writing began.’’ He traces with 
pain the development of Carlyle’s skepticism, and of his savage 
intolerance. He objects to Carlyle’s decline in ‘‘morality.”’ 
**A man of genius preaching a morality at once pretentious 
and unsound, is the most dangerous of all teachers.’’ As 
an apostle of honest, clear speech he detests Carlyle’s gro- 
tesque allusions; especially the eternal grumblings of ‘‘Sauer- 
teig’’ and ‘‘Smellfungus.’’ Although he admits the power 
of Carlyle’s picture of Frederie the Great, he discovers error 
in fact, and denounces it as ‘‘a wanton disregard of plain 
morality.’”’ 

From the same angle, that of the honest and _ beneficial 
teaching of men, he is a frantic devotee of Ruskin. The art 
eritie is studied in the same orderly, syllabus-like manner. 
Lancaster patiently examines his knowledge of art, of archi- 
tecture, his style, his life, his philosophy. And although he 
deplores Ruskin’s obscurity, his absurd opinions on literature, 
and similar idiosyncrasies, he concludes that Ruskin is great 
because he teaches, at bottom sincerely, mankind the things 
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that mankind ought to be taught. The following is hardly 
subtle criticism, but it it typical of Lancaster, not because 
it is a platitude, but because it was the sort of thing he looked 
for in books, and by which he judged them: ‘‘The first great 
excellence which we admire in Mr. Ruskin is .. .. his 
freedom from wretched affectation. He has written the most 
profound art criticism in the English language; and he has 
so written it, that any man of ordinary education can readily 
discern his meaning 

This faith in ordinary truths, a reflection of his own sin- 
eere and good life, makes Laneaster impatient of represen- 
tations in literature of the power of evil. He says much 
that is trve in his systematic study of George Eliot—there 
are plots, characters, teaching, and all other topics necessary 
for a well-proportioned essay on the novelist. But he revolts 
before her plain inference that essentially high-minded peo- 
ple may be led to do evil things. He cannot forgive her 
‘“‘tendeney to make evil prevail over good; and that is what 
we are forced to urge against her.’’ Arthur Donnithorne’s 
dishonorable eonduct in Adam Bede he finds horrible, of 
course, but, more to the point, he declares it untrue to nature, 
impossible. ‘‘There are,’’ he says, ‘‘many men who would 
have done all this quite coolly, but Arthur Donnithorne could 
not.’’ It is equally ineonceivable, he thinks, that Esther 
could have been won by Felix Holt. ‘‘We doubt the truth 
to nature in making a girl like Esther be subjugated by a 
man like Felix Holt—clever, indeed, but coarse, overbearing, 
and without genius sufficient to justify his unpleasant eccen- 
tricities. Her taste must have revolted from him.”’ 

In the same way he thinks the descriptions of Hetty in 
Adam Bede indecorous, and the famous passage on Maggie’s 
arm in The Mill on the Floss he quotes as an illustration of 
the author’s ‘‘sensuality.’’ With long quotations from the 
love passages between Maggie and Stephen, Lancaster denies 
again and again the inherent possibility of Maggie’s falling 
in love with Philip. ‘‘The author,’’ he concludes, ‘‘has la- 
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boured to throw a halo of romance round this story; but 
even her genius cannot hide its innate absurdity. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a woman would not have been likely 
to fall in love with a man like Stephen Guest.’’ Would not? 
It is unconvincing. The fact remains that Maggie did fall 
in love, and, although Philip is a weak character, generations 
of readers have thought the whole episode natural—yes, true 
to life. What Laneaster does not wish to believe about evil 
in the world, he will not believe. It must have been a 
charming quality in him as a gentleman, but it is an unlucky 
trait as a critic of literature. 

But it is this very interest of Lancaster in whatsoever things 
are good, whatsoever things are pure that makes him worth 
knowing as a critic, that accounts for his sane, well ordered, if 
conventional point of view. For he is never led astray by the 
brilliant, the unsound, or the japannish. Jowett used to speak 
of his enmity to ‘‘the new moralities.’’ (Again we are startled 
as in the ease of ‘‘trash,’’ to think that the Victorians fancied 
they had ‘‘the new moralities’’.) If Lancaster never shocks 
us into a new philosophy, or new point of view, he has, on the 
other hand, the virtue of never losing his own. His notion 
of righteousness may be old-fashioned, but at least he knows 
what it is. He has thought about it. As a result his dis- 
eussions of right-acting and right-thinking, though based 
upon the old ereed, are always interesting, and even stim- 
‘*sentiment’’ and ‘‘prin- 
ciple’’ in the novels of George Eliot. In this the following 


ulating. Such is his analysis of 


judgment is worth testing: ‘‘Honour, for example, the most 
powerful of secondary principles, has no part in her drama.”’ 

Thus he notices the law which seems to control Thackeray’s 
characters. He speaks of ‘‘the fidelity with which the con- 
ception of his characters is preserved. This never fails. They 
act somehow according to their own natures, unprompted 
by him, and beyond his control.’’ Thackeray himself gave 
Lancaster the clue to this, but the development of the idea 
is admirable. Lancaster’s own simple love of truth makes 
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him effective when he writes of Thackeray’s: ‘‘Truthful- 
ness, in fact, eager and uncompromising, was his main char- 
acteristic; truthfulness not only in speech, but, what is a far 
more uncommon and precious virtue, truth in thought. His 
entire mental machinery acted under the law of truth.”’ 

It would be absurd to end this essay with the suggestion 
that Henry Lancaster was a subtle eritic, or indeed that he 
was in any way whatever a great critic. Yet apart from 
his faults, and his lack of genius, it is impossible not to notice, 
in conjunction with his simplicity of thought and manner, 
this moral directness, best illustrated by the essays on George 
Eliot and Thackeray, and especially by the latter. And 
sometimes although the final judgment must be against this, 
he almost persuades us that he possesses something like real 
eritical insight. Such instances of his power are found in the 
paper on Thackeray, passim, but particularly in such as these: 
“It has often been urged against Thackeray that he does not 
make us think better of our fellow-men. No, truly. But 
he does what is far greater than this—he makes us think 
worse of ourselves. There is no great necessity that we 
should think well of other people; there is the utmost neces- 
sity that we should know ourselves in our every fault and 


weakness; and such knowledge his writings will supply.’”’ 











OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 
By D. T. STARNES 


How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon, 
(Hamlet, IV, v, 23-26) 


This quatrain and two others constitute the fragment of 
a pilgrim song put into the mouth of the mad Ophelia. The 
words indicate that this was one of the many ballads inspired 
by the celebrated shrine of the Virgin at Walsingham, Nor- 
folk." As a pilgrim song, its appeal must have been tremen- 
dons, even in Shakespeare’s day, for the religious pilgrimage 
had been from antiquity a universal custom. The Indians 
had made pilgrimages to the Ganges; the Syrians, to the 
temple of Atargates; the Phoenicians to the shrine of As- 
tarte; the Greeks, to the temple of Zeus at Olympus, or to the 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi; the Romans, to the shrine of Isis 
at Philae. It was the duty of every Mussulman to visit 
Mecea at least once in his life: and during the middle Ages 
the goal of the Christian of Western Europe was Jerusalem. 
In the same period native shrines became popular. Pil- 
grims journeyed from England to Spain,’ France, and Ger- 

‘Cf. “As you came from the holy land of Walsingham, 

Met you not with my true love, by the way as you came? 
How should I know your true love, that have met many 
an one, 

As I came from the holy land, that have come that have 
gone.” 

Deloney, Works, (ed. Mann, Oxford, 1912), 365. 

Cf. also Chappell, Old Eng. Popul. Music, 1, 70ff. “This tune,” 
he writes, “is in Queen Elizabeth’s and Lady Neville’s Virginal 
Books (with thirty variations by Dr. John Bull.)” 

*Rymer mentions 916 licenses to make the pilgrimage to Santiago 
granted in 1428, and 2460 in 1434. Cutts, Scenes and Characters in 
the Middle Ages, 159 n. 
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many and worshippers of those countries visited the various 
shrines in England. Of the English shrines, the most famous 
were those of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury and Our 
Lady of Walsingham at Norfolk.* With these popular 
shrines were associated a wealth of tradition and experience. 
And any song, however trivial, on pilgrimages to these places, 
had a broad com otation. It su: cested at once phases of the 
social, economieal, and literary history of England. It re- 
lates to Chaucer and Shakespeare and looks forward to 


sunyan 

The purpose in this paper is to present the materials for 
a history of the Walsingham shrine. It is hoped this pur- 
pUse all , furnishing evidence as to the classes 


of people who nrade pilgrimages to Walsingham; their mo- 
tives ine; their offerings and the results; and finally by 
riving a resumé of Walsingham in literature. The evidence 
is intended to indicate the social significance of the Canter- 
bury and the Walsingham pilgrimages, and to supplement 
Erasmus’s account the shrine of Our Lady. 


Founded in 1061 by the widow of Ricaldie de Fav- 


erches, dweiling in Walsingham Parva, the chapel in honor 
of the Virgin Mary, was endowed soon after the conquest by 
her son, Sir Geifrey de Faverches, He built the priory 
church, and gave the chapel of Our Lady all the ground 


1 


within site of the church, eight acres of land with 20 s. rent 
per annum out of his manor, if the yearly value of the of- 


} 


ferines of Our Lady did not exceed 5 marks.* 


The fame of the image of Our Lady of Walsingham svon 


Other English shrines were St. Cuthbert at Durham, St. William 
at York, little St. William at Norwich, St. Hugh at Lincoln, St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor at Westminister, St. Erkinwold in the Cathedral 
of London, St. Wulstan at Worcester, St. Swithin at Winchester, 
St. Edmund at Bury, and Sts, Etheldreda and Withburga at Ely. 
(Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, 238.) 

‘Parkin, History of the County of Norfolk, etc., IX, 274-5; 

Cf. also Regist. Walsingh. in Bibl. Cotton fol 7, etc. in Musaeo. 

Cf. also Dugdale, Monasticon (Lond. 1825) VI, 71 ff. 
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became so great that there was a concourse of pilgrims from 
all parts of England and over the scas—‘The number of her 
devotees and worshippers seemed to equal those of the Lady 
of Loretto in Italy, and the town of Walsingham Parva 
owed its chief support and maintenance thereto.’ The 
chief road® which these pilgrims travelled was by New- 
market, Brandon, and Fakenham, and this is still called the 
Palmers’ Way. The pilgrims from the north passed through 
Lynn, where there is yet a pilgrims’ chapel; thence on by 
the priories of Flitecham and Coxford. Another great road 
led from Yarmouth through Norwich and Attleborough, past 
the hospital of Bec, where thirteen beds for Walsingham pil- 
grims were ready every night. At South Acre, West Acre, Hill- 
borough, Stonhee, Caston, and other places as well as Lynn, 
special chapels were provided for the wayside devotions of 
the zealots who were wending their way to Walsingham.’ 

There is substantial documentary evidence as to the visits 
of the great masses of people to the native English shrines. 
Typical examples of this evidence are found in calendars of 
wills, ete. For instanee, in the will of Thomas Copyn, 
butcher, London, May 28, 1361, are these words: ‘‘Provi- 
sion made for eight chaplains in the church of St. Botolph— 
and for a pilgrim to travel on his behalf to the various shrines 
of St. Mary de Walsyngham, St. Edmund, St. Thomas the 
Martyr at Canterbury, and there to make offerings.* 

Likewise, the will of Hugh Peyntour, London, June 11, 
1361, provides a ‘‘bequest of 20 s. to any one undertaking a 

*Parkin, op. cit. IX, 279. 

"The common people thought that the Milky Way pointed toward 
Walsingham, and they called it Walsingham Way. So, in Spain, 
the Milky Way is called the road to Santiago. The reason pre 
sumably is that these roads are as crowded with people as the Milky 
Way is with stars. (Skeat, Piers Plowman II, 9). (Cf. Also Par 
kin op. cit, IX, 280.) 

"Hist. Norfolk, (ed. page) II, 399. 

‘Cal. Wills, Court of Hasting, (ed. R. R. Sharpe, London) Pt. Il, 
p. 98 
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pilgrimage with naked feet to the church of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and there offering at the high altar on his behalf 
one penny, at the tomb of St. Thomas, ome penny—and also 
to any making a pilgrimage on his behalf with naked feet to 
St. Mary de Walsingham and there making certain offerings, 
40 shillings. The statute of 1388 tells us that ‘‘no one was 
too poor or humble for the privilege’’ (of going on pil- 
erimazes). That statute enacted that no servant or labourer, 
whether man or woman, should depart at the end of his term 
of service out of the hundred, rape, or wapentake where he 
was resident under colour of going on pilgrimage unless he 
had letters patent containing the cause of his going and the 
time of his return.’ 

Evidence for the visits of royalty and nobility to the 
shrine of Our Lady is, if not more abundant, at least more 
accessible, than that of the pilgrimages of the people at the 
other end of the social seale. Of the English kings who 
visited the shrine and encouraged others to do so, there are 
Henry I1I (1241), Edward I (1280 and 1296), Edward II 
(1315). Edward Ill (1361) granted nine pounds towards the 
expenses of John, Duke of Brittany, for his expenses in this 
pilgrimage, and license of absence from London to his 
nephew, the Duke of Anjou, for a like reason. The same 
king in 1364, gave safe conduct to King David of Seotland 
and twenty knights to make a pilgrimage to Walsingham." In 
May, 1469, Edward IV and his queen made a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham, as recorded in a letter from James Hawte to 
Sir John Paston: ‘‘As for the king as I understand, he 
departs to Walsingham upon Friday, com sev’ night, and 
the queen also, if God send her health.'* Henry VII was at 
Walsingham jin Easter 1487 and again in 1490."* Henry VIII, 
according to Spelman, onee walked barefoot from the town 

‘Ibid, Pt. II, 207. 

“J. Saunders, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, p. 11. 

“Hist. Norfolk, (ed. Page) 11, 394; Cf. Also Parkin, op. cit. IX, 279. 

“Heath, Pilgrim Life, etc., 237; Cf. Paston Letters. 

*Flenley, Six Town Chronicles, p. 186. 
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of Barsham to the chapel of Our Lady and presented her 
with a necklace of very great value. 

In 1470, John Paston wrote to his mother that the Duchess 
of Norfolk would visit Norwich on her way to Walsingham. 
In 1471, she and her husband visited the shrine on foot. In 
1478 Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was one of the 
pilgrims to Walsingham.'* On May 9, 1511, Erasmus writes 
to Ammonius that he has made a vow for the success of the 
Church. He will make a pilgrimage to Walsingham and 
hang a Greek ode there. Whenever Ammonius goes to 
Walsingham, he is to inquire for the ode.*® 

On May 3, 1517, Sir Robt. Wingfield, writing to Henry 
VIII, begs the king will give him license to lay down his 
office, that he may visit Our Lady at Walsingham ‘‘ where, 
by the leave of God, I would glad leave my beard which is 
now of so strange a color that I need none other arms or 
herald to show what favor I am worthy.’’*® 

Though Cardinal Wolsey, like Erasmus, was active in ex- 
posing the corruption of the monasteries and thereby hasten- 
ing their dissolution, in the first quarter of the 16th century 
Wolsey had, in good faith, made pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham. In the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII there are many references to Wolsey’s visit. On 
August 31, 1517, Sebastian Guistinian reported to the Coun- 
eil of Ten that he could not get an audience with Wolsey 
because he was on pilgrimage to fulfil a vow at a _ shrine 
(Walsingham).'* Another letter, on Sept. 12 of the same 


“Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, 237. 

“Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, I, 244. 

*T,, and P. Hen. VIII, 11, 1029. Ina letter dated May 15, 1515, Sir 
Robert had mentioned causually that he had promised to leave his 
white beard to the Lady of Walsingham. Neglect of the beard, the 
hair of the head, and the finger nails was regarded by pilgrims as 
a mark of piety and humble mind. (Fosbrooke, British Monachism, 
etc., London, 1817, 425.) 

"T,, and P. Hen. VIII, II (2), 1154. 
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year, refers to the cardinal’s visit to Our Lady.** On July 
20, 1520, Wolsey seems to have made another visit to Wal- 
singham, for in a letter to him on that date Sir Richard 
Wingfield mentions the Cardinal’s ‘‘ voyage to Walsingham.’’’® 
In the account of the Steward of Ashby Leger we find in 
March, 1520, the following item: ‘‘The Lord and Lady’s 
expenses during their pilgrimage to Walsingham, £24 ls 
1114 d.’*° Katherine of Arragon in her will (1536) ‘‘desires 
that 500 masses be said for her soul; that some person go to 
Our Lady of Walsingham on pilgrimage and distribute 20 
nobles on the way.’”™* 

The evidence shows that various classes of people, from 
the king to his meanest subject were accustomed to bow be- 
fore the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. When we 
remember that this was only one of the numerous shrines to 
which the pilgrims resorted in England and on the conti- 
nent, we can partially realize the tremendous hold the 
Church had on the people during the Middle Ages, and 
something of the social and political significance of the pil- 
grimage as an institution. With unerring instinct, Chaucer 
chose the pilgrimage as the most suitable institution through 
which to give us a glimpse of medieval society. But the rep- 
resentative character of the pilgrimage, together with the 
motives of the pilgrims, was to prove a source of weakness so 
far as the Church was concerned, 

A study of the motives that prompted pilgrimages will en- 
able us to understand why, with the coming of the Renais- 
sance and greater political freedom, the pilgrimage proved a 
boomerang in the hands of the Church. The Mediaeval 
Chureh adopted the pilgrimage custom from the Ancient 





*Ibid. 1192. For other references to this visit, cf. L. and P. of Henry 
VII, Il (2), 1666, 1412. For additional information on the 1520 
visit, cf. Ibid. III. 325. Many references to Wolsey’s visit, his attitude 
etc. to Our Lady, I have not listed. 

*Tbid., III (1), 322. 

*Ibid., III (1), 248. 

"Ibid., X, 15. 
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Church, retaining the old motives for religious expeditions. 
These were, in general, the honor of God, purpose of prayer, 
quest of assistance, especially health“? To the old motives 
taken over from the Ancient Church, there were added, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the new motives of procuring relies,”* of 
obtaining indulgences, of offering thanks for deliverance in 
time of peril, of belief in miracles, of making bequests, and 
we may well add, as incidental, desire of social and commercial 
intercourse. 

Of these, probably one of the most powerful incentives to 
pilgrims, was that of obtaining indulgences. In the 11th 
century an indulgence came from the discharge of an obliga- 
tion, such as, a Visit to a particular church, and the bestowal 
of pious gifts upon it. From the remission of penance for sin, 
the indulgence was gradually extended in the 13th century to 
a release from temporal punishment exacted by God, in this 
life or in purgatory, from the repentant sinner. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the indulgence provided complete nega- 
tion of guilt. And finally, the opportunity was given for pro- 
curing indulgences for the souls of those already in purgatory. 
The result was that indulgences increased until at the close 
of the Middle Ages thousands of churches gave them. It is 
easy to surmise how strongly the desire for indulgences in a 
eredulous and more or less superstitious age stimulated pil- 
erimages. In this connection, a late account of the granting 
of an indulgence is interesting. This account occurs in a 

=In this connection the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales has the 
apt lines: 

“And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 
ll, 15-18. 

As a matter of fact there were suppositious relics in the Church 
as early as the 5th century. But the craze for collecting relics and 
the wide-spread belief in their virtue, was perhaps greatest during 
the Middle Ages. 
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letter of a Clerk to Wolsey, Sept. 12, 1524. The clerk reports 
that the Pope sends a brief of plenary indulgence for the 
King and Queen, if they make an annual pilgrimage to Wal- 
singham, St. Edmunds, or Canterbury, with power to name 
twenty other persons to partake of it.** 

The belief in divine intervention on behalf of individuals, 
and in the miracles of saints, also stimulated pilgrimages dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The Historia Anglicana relates that on 
a certain occasion King Edward I (¢. 1272) suddenly, and 
apparently without cause, left the place where he had been 
sitting, when immediately thereupon a huge boulder fell upon 
that identical spot. The king attributed his preservation to 
the intervention of Our Lady and—‘‘ propter quod miraculum, 
Beatam Mariam apud Walsingham propensius honorabat. Ei 
vero attribuebat quod periculum istue evasit.’*° The Mem- 
ortals of St. Edmund’s Abbey (1348) tell the story of two 
Winterton fishermen who, having lost their nets at sea, in- 
voked the aid of Mary of Walsingham and found them again. 
“Et dum humanum ingenium deficere cernebant, divinum 
auxilium implorabant, ut pro reverentia imaginis Beatae 
Mariae apud Walsingham, et meritis sancti Edmundi, retia sua 
perdita reeuperarent. Cumque, cibo sumpto, sopori se dedis- 
sent, consurgentis omnia retia sua circa novem cum piscibus 
fere quingentis, integra reppererunt.’”* In 1450, Sir. W. 
Yelverton wrote to John Paston—‘truly if I be drawn to any 
worship or welfare and discharge of mine enemies danger, I 
aseribe it unto Our Lady (Walsingham.)’”* In a letter to 
Henry VIII, Sir Edward Howard on April 17, 1513, relates 
that when Master Arthur was in extreme danger, ‘‘he called 
upon Our Lady of Walsingham for help and comfort, and 
made a vow that, and it pleased God and her to deliver him 





*L. and P. Henry VIII, IV (1), 285. 

“Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (ed. Riley 1863) I, 9. 

*Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey III, 319 App. (Ed. Tho. 
Arnold, London, 1896.) 

"Heath, Pilgrim Life, etc., 241. 
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out of the peril, he wold never eat fleshe nor fyche tyl he 
had seen her.’”* Erasmus tells of finding on the gate of Wal- 
singham priory, a plate of copper which had engraven on it 
a knight and his horse—a memorial of a miracle. The miracle 
was that of a knight on horseback who, in 1314, pursued by a 
eruel enemy, invoked Our Lady’s aid, and was admitted on 
his mount through a wicket gate that a man on foot could 
scareely enter, into the sanctuary of the priory. The knight 
was thus miraculously preserved.”° 

Without doubt the belief in miracles attracted many of 
the earlier pilgrims to the shrines of saints. But Erasmus 
shows that in the early sixteenth century the motives of 
pilgrims were of various and often of questionable and 
foolish kinds. Relative to the petitions made to Our Lady 
Walsingham, he writes, ‘‘A merchant is going a voyage to 
Spain to get pelf, recommends to me the chastity of his kept 
mistress; and a professed nun, having thrown away her veil, 
in order to make her escape, recommends to me the eare of 
her reputation which she at the same time intends to pros- 
titute—The gamester calls out to me to give him good luck, 
and promises I shall go snips with him in what he shall 
win—The Usurer prays, ‘Help me to large interest for my 
money’—The maid prays, ‘Mary, give me a handsome, rich 
husband,’ and if Our Lady refuses any of these petitions, 
she is railed at and eursed.*” 

Interest in relics that were collected at the various shrines 
was an additional attraction to pilgrims. Many of the 
eredulous believed in the genuineness of the relics, while 
others sought out of mere curiosity to see them. Erasmus 
was of the latter type, and in his Religious Pilgrimage, he 
gives us a vivid picture of some of the things that were to 


*0, and P. Henry VIII, 1, 538. 

*Prasmus, Colloquies II, 218, ed. Johnson, 1900; cf. Parkin, County 
of Norfolk, IX, 280. 

"Colloquies II, 212. 
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be seen in the chapel of wonders.*t At Walsingham, he saw 
what the Verger told him was the middle joint of the finger 
of Peter the Apostle—a joint ‘‘large enough to be taken for 
that of a giant.’’ A house that stood before the chapel had 
been brought there suddenly from a great way off during 
the winter when everything was buried in snow. Under 
this house were the holy wells, the water of which was of 
great virtue in euring pains in the head and stomach.” 


At the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, many offerings 


were made, so that in the course of time the priory became 
enormously wealthy. The belief that indulgences were ob- 
tainable caused many to offer money and jewels to Our 


Lady. Others made offerings as a sort of bargaining for 
worldly prosperity.—‘ You shall searce find anybedy in that 
island,’’ writes Erasmus, ‘‘who thinks his affairs can be 
prosperous, unless he every year makes some present to 
that lady, greater or smaller, according as his cireumstances 
are in the world.’’** This general statement of Erasmus 
finds full support in documents from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. 

The chapel of Our Lady of Walsingham had considerable 
possessions in the way of lands, tithes, and rents before the 
founding of the priory, ec. 1169. Soon after that date, sub- 
stantial offerings of money, gifts of lands, rents and churches 
were bestowed on the canons of the priory.** 

The following list of individual offerings will serve to 

"The milk of the Virgin which was kept upon the high altar, and 
at which many offerings were made, was probably the most cherished 
of the relics at Walsingham. Erasmus describes this sacred milk 
and relates the legend which is supposed to explain how it came to 
the chapel of Our Lady. (Colloquies II, 220, 225, etc.) 

"Colloquies II, 219 ff. 

=Colloquies II, 215. 

“A confirmation charter of Henry III (1255) confirmed the sub- 
stantial benefactions of eight different donors, and Edward I, when 
at Walsingham in 1281, confirmed to the priory the churches of St. 
Peter, Great Walsingham, St. Clement, St. Andrew, Burnham, Tymel- 
thorp, Owelton, etc. The taxation of 1291 shows that the priory had 
then possessions in 86 different Norfolk parishes and that the annual 
income from such sources was £79 2s. 6% d. [Hist. Norfolk. (Ed. 
Page) II, 394ff.] 
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show how great were the riches bestowed upon the chapel 
and priory of Walsingham. In 1369, Lord Burghersh be- 
queathed to the shrine a silver statue of himself on horse- 
back; and Henry VII later gave a silver image of himself, 
kneeling on a table.*° The will of Walter de Berneye, dated 
May 19, 1379, provides bequests for the chapels of the Guild- 
hall, London, and of St. Mary de Walsingham, the shrine of 
Thomas of Canterbury, ete.*° 

Wm. de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, ordered by his will, dated 
in 1381, that a picture of a horse and man armed with his 
arms, should be made of silver, and offered to the altar of 
Our Lady of Walsingham.** Will of Martin Elys, Jan. 25, 
1383-4: ‘‘Bequests also to the chapel of Walsingham’’ (sum 
not stated).** Will of Wm. Estfield, Knt., Feb, 24, 1446-7 :— 
‘* Another coler of gold set with precious stones and pearls 
is to be offered at the shrine of the Virgin Mary at Wal- 
singham, ete.’’*’ In 1439, Isabel, Countess of Warwick, be- 
queathed her tablet with the image of Our Lady to the 
Church of Walsingham,—‘‘also to the Lady there, her gown 
of alyz cloth of gold, with wide sleeves, and a tabernacle of 
silver like in the timbre, to that of our Lady of Coversham.’’*” 

Marget Paston wrote to her husband, ¢. 1490:—‘‘my 
mother behested another image of wax to the weight of you 
to our Lady of Walsingham, and she sent four nobles to the 
four orders of friars at Norwich, to pray for you; I have 
behested to go on pilgrimage to Walsingham—for you.’ 

The will of Anne Larett of Bury (1504) contains this be- 
quest: ‘‘Itm: I bequeth to our Lady of Walsyngham my 

“Heath, Pilgrim Life, p. 240. 

*Cal. of Wills, Court of Hasting, Pt. II, 205. 

*Testamenta Vetusta, p. 115. 

*Cal. of Wills, Pt. II, 305. 

*Tbid II, 511. 

“Parkin, Hist. Norfolk IX, 279. 

*“\Paston Letters I, 48. 

Students of Chaucer are probably well acquainted with the custom 
here indicated by Mrs. Paston’s mention of the waxen image, and 
by the account above of Lord Burghersh’s bequesting a silver statute 
of himself on horseback, and of Henry Seventh’s offering a silver 
image of himself. In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (ll. 415 
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eorall bedys of thrys fyfty, and my maryeng ryng, wt all 


thyngs hangyng thereon.’’* 


> 


King Henry VIII in the second year of his reign rode to 
Walsingham on pilgrimage, and it is reported by Sir Henry 
Spelman that the king once walked barefoot from the town 
of Barsham, to the chapel of the Lady, and presented her 
with a necklace of very great value.** Even though during 
ff) and in House of Fame (ll. 1259-70) Chaucer refers to the use of 
sympathetic magic and 

“Images, lo! through which magyk 
To make a man ben hcol or syk.” 
But he nowhere mentions the custom of offering at shrines images 
of men and beasts for whom prayers are sent up. Apparently, the 
habit was common, and most interesting as indicating the combina- 
tion of magic and religion in behalf of the sufferer. In The Fantasie 
of Idolatrie, a doggerel poem of the 16th century, is a clear reference 
to this practice: 
—‘‘To Walsingham a gaddyng, 
To Canterbury a maddying, 
As men distraught of minde; 
With fewe clothes on our backes, 
But an image of ware, 
For the lame and for the blynde.” 
|Foxe, Acts and Monuments (Ed. Townshend and 
Cottley) V, 404.] 

In the Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, Heine describes how sick people 
offer waxen models of their ailing members to the Virgin Mary at 
Kevlaar in order that she may heal] them. A lover, wasting away 
for love and sorrow at the death of his sweetheart, offers to the 
Virgin the waxen model of a heart with a prayer that she would 
heal his heart-ache. (Frazer, The Golden Bough I, 78.) 

According to Fosbrooke, it was customary to weigh sick children 
at the shrines or sepulchres of saints, and offer their weight in corn, 
bread, or other things, adding a sum of money. Metellus mentions 
a person, who weighed himself there in bread and cheese, which he 
afterwards gave to the poor. King Edward First offered his measure 
in wax to the church of Orcheston in Wilts——Persons who could 
not well tame or manage their hawks, sent waxen images of a hawk, 
or other presents to St. Tibbe for better success. (T. D. Fosbrooke, 
British Monachism or Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns 
of England. London, 1817, 425 ff.) Cf. also J. C. Robertson— 
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Il. XXVIII seq.) 

“Tymms, Wills and Invents from Registers of Commissary of Bury 
St. Edmunds—(Camden Soc.) V. 49, p. 95. 

“Spelman, Jcenia (1723), 149. Cf. Parkin, Hist, Norfolk, IX, 279. 
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the latter part of his reign the monasteries were dissolved 
and the shrines destroyed, Henry VIII obviously had felt 
the necessity of maintaining the favor of the saints, especially 
of Our Lady.** Various noblemen besides the king paid 
regular tribute to the Waisingham shrine. Among these are 
Henry Algernon Perey, 5th Earl of Northumberland,** the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Grey of Codnor.** 

“Following are extracts from the King’s Book of Payments. July 
8, 1504. Wm. Halys, king’s priest, singing before Our Lady at Wal- 
singham, half years wages, 100s. 

Same for the king’s candle there, 46s 8d. 

For 3% oz. of fine gold for the king’s litile chain, £6 6s 8d; 
making the same 6s 8d. 

Jan. 19, 1511. Offerings at Our Lady of Walsingham, £1 13s 4d. 

June, 1511. Part paym’t for glazing Our Lady’s chapel at Wal- 
singham, £20. 

Nov. 1, 1512, Barnard Flour, glazing Our Lady Chapel, Walsing., 
£23 11s 4d. 

Nov. 1515. Sir Richard Ward, singing before Our Lady at Wal- 
singham, half year’s wages, 100s. The King’s candle, 46s 8d. 

Oct. 11, 1519. To Dr. Tawson, for the king’s candles before Our 
Lady of W. and K. Henry at Windsor, 33s 4d. etc., etc. 

(L. and P. Henry VIII, II (2) 1442, 1449, 1451, 1458, 1469; III (2), 
1538. Cf. also, Hist. Norfolk (ed. page) II, 397.) 

“Extract from Percy’s Household Book: 

Item, My Lorde usith yerly to send afor Michaelmas for his Lord- 
chip’s Offerynge to our Lady of Walsingham—iiii d. 

Item. My Lorde usith ande accustumyth to sende yerely for the 
upholdynge of the hight of Wax—birnynge yerly befor our Lady of 
Walsing., ete.—vii d. 

Item. My Lord usith and accustomith to syende yerely to the 
channon that kepith the light befor our Lady of Walsingham for his 
reward for the hole yere.—xii d. 

Item. My Lord usith and accustomith yerely to send to the Prest 
that kepith the Light, eyghtynge of it at all service times daily 
tharowt the yere.—iii s, iii d. 

(Q’td. Percy, Reliques I, 305. Bohn Lib.) 

“In 1521, this item appears in the expense account of the Duke 
of Buckingham: To Russel, for my offering to Our Lady of Wal- 
singham, 6s 8d. (L. and P. Henry VIII, Ill (1), 499.) 

“And in June, 1524, this in accounts of Henry, Lord de Grey of 
Codnor: Item for my hoferyng at Oure Lady of Walsyngham, the 
same tyme, caryed by the bryar (pryor) of Macstoke—iiiid. (Hist. 
MSS Commis—Middleton MSS, p. 367.) 








} 
* 
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The most obvious result of these numerous contributions 
was the enriching of the priory and the chapel. ‘‘Nay, 
Menedmus,’’ remarks one of Erasmus’ characters, ‘‘if you 
saw the inside of it (the chapel at W.), you would say it 
was the seat of the saints, it is all so glittering with jewels, 
gold and silver.’’** ‘‘The three kings be not so rich, I believe, 
as was the Lady of Walsingham,’’ wrote Ascham (e¢. 1550). 
The Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535 returned the annual income 
of the priory from endowments as £391 11s 714d while the 
offerings’® even in 1534 amounted to £260 12s 444d. When 
the priory was dissolved in 1538, the yearly revenue 
amounted to about £5000 present money.” 

As we look at the list of the donors to the shrine of Our 
Lady, we see that people of various classes made offerings 
of one kind or another from the twelfth throughout the first 
third of the sixteenth century. And while motives for mak- 
ing bequests were various and changeable, we must con- 
clude that, for a period of four hundred years, a great mass 
of the English people retained their faith in the power of 
Our Lady of Walsingham to deliver them from physical and 
spiritual ills, to make them successful in love and war, and 
to grant them prosperity in general in the affairs of the 
world. 


“Colloquies II, 216. 

“These offerings were three-fold: those made at the chapel of 
Our Lady £250 1s; at the sacred milk of Our Lady 42s 3d; at the 
chapel of St. Lawrence £8 9s 1%d. (Hist. Norfolk (ed. Page) II, 
397.) 

“Hist. Norfolk (ed. Page) II, 397; Heath, Pilgrim Life in the 
Middle Ages: cf. also Dutt, The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast, and Par- 
kin Topograph. Essay ete. IX, 277.) In round figures, the money 
received by the king in this way (from dissolution of the monas- 
teries) from 1536 till his death (1547) was some £1,423,500, or be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen millions sterling of the present money. 
Besides this sum, however, there was the worth of the vestments 
and other ecclesiastical furniture reserved for the king’s use, and,— 
the countless precious stones and jewels from all the churches and 
shrines of the English monasteries.—(Traill, Social England 1909, 
III, (1) 77. 
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Of course there were, almost from the begianing of the 
Middle Ages, many people in England who put no faith in 
shrines of saints with their relics and other adjuncts, and 
decried the ill effects of pilgrimages. It is pretty obvious, 
I believe, that Chaucer was one of those who saw through 
the sham of the pilgrimage as a religious expedition. As an 
early record of protest, these interesting lines of about the 
year 1389, occur in the Historia Anglicana: ‘‘Eodem tempore 
dicti haeretici praedicaverunt peregrinationes non debere 
fieri, et praecipue apud Walsingham—ubi nihil erat numinis, 
sed tantum putridae stipites, scaturientes vermibus; per quas 
imperitum vulgus seductum  idolatrare manifestissime 
eogebatur, ete.’ 

The trial of Wm. Thorpe for heresy before Archbishop 
Arundel in the vear 1407, furnishes another illustration that 
the people were not all blind to the ill results of pilgrim- 
ages. Thorpe was aceused of having said among other things 
that ‘‘those men and women that go on pilgrimages to Can- 
terbury—to Walsingham, and to any other such places, are 
accursed and made foolish, spending their money in waste.”’ 
He testified on trial, ‘‘ And if these men and women be a 
month in their pilgrimage, many of them shall be an half 
year after great janglers, tale-tellers and liars.’’** 

“Thomas Walsingham Hist. Anglicana, Il, 188. 

“State Trials, Q’td. Saunders, Canterbury Tales, p. 10. Cf, also, 
The Actes and Monuments of John Foxe, (ed. G. Townsend, London, 
1846, 8 Vols.) V. III, p. 267 ff. 

Notice the following accounts from The Actes and Monuments: (c¢. 
1450) Deposition against Margery Backster who said that one should 
not go on pilgrimage, neither to our Lady of Walsingham, nor to 
any other saint or place. (III, 594.) 

1508. Elizabeth Sampson was convented for speaking against pil- 
grimages and adoration of images; as the image of our lady at 
Wilsdon, at Staines, at Crome, at Walsingham, and the image of 
St. Saviour at Bermondsey—That it were better for people to give 
their alms at home to poor people than to go on pilgrimage. (IV, 
126.) 

1509. John Blomstone was openly and publicly infamed, accused, 
reported and appeached because he held: Item—‘That it was fool- 
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The evidence of the visits by people from every walk of 
life to the shrines, of the immense value of their offerings, 
the testimony of Thorpe and Erasmus and others concerning 
pilgrimages—all these things point to the great place the 
pilgrimage had in the social and religious life of the people. 
With the coming of the Renaissance, the indirect influence 
of the pilgrimage on political life was to be strongly felt. 
The protests against the evil influence of pilgrimages before 
the time of Henry VIII, indicated that the leaven of the 
Renaissance, notably in Erasmus, and others, was working 
to effect the abolition of the shrine and the pilgrimage. 
When, therefore, the king, desired to suppress the monas- 
teries and destroy the shrines, he probably knew that public 
opinion would be in his favor. He knew, too, that the con- 
fiseation of the property of the monasteries and the offer- 
ings of money and jewels at the shrines would yield an im- 
mense revenue which would enable him to intrench himself 
in power and to carry on his wars. Partly from desire to 
replenish the exchequer, therefore, and partly from preju- 
dice against the clergy, Henry VIII inaugurated the visita- 
tion of the monasteries (1536). The Report of the Visita- 
tion, though not very detailed in some eases, and not always 
entirely trustworthy, gives an idea of the corruption of the 
place: ‘‘Walsingham: Incontinence 4, confess voluntariae 
polluctiones, and 2 with women. Here was seen much super- 
stition in feigned relics and miracles.’** As to the nature 


, 


of the ‘‘feiened relics’’ a better idea may be gained from 
the somewhat more explicit report of the visitation to Bury 
of St. Edmunds :-—‘‘ Vain and fictitious relics:—shirt of St. 


ishness to go on pilgrimage to the image of our lady of Doncaster, 
Walsingham, or of the Tower of the city of Coventry:—that a 
man might as well worship the blessed Virgin when he seeth his 
sister or mother as in visiting the images, because they be no more 
but dead stocks and stones.—” (IV, 133. 

For accounts of other people accused for disbelief in images, cf. 
Ibid, IV, 176, 239, 755. 

“LL. and P. Henry VIII, X, 148ff. 
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Edmund, blood of Christ, some parts of Holy Cross, the 
stone with which St. Stephen was stoned, the coals with 
which St. Lawrence was roasted, also parings of the nails 
and hair of St. Edmund in a pix, some skulls, among which 
they have one of St. Petronella, which simple folk put on 
their heads, hoping thereby to be delivered from fever. They 
have also the boots of St. Thomas of Canterbury and the 
sword of St. Edmund, ete.** 

The exposure of the corruption and deceptiveness of re- 
ligious houses resulted in their dissolution. The Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII have this record of the surrender of 
Walsingham: ‘‘Surrender of the house and its cell of 
Flycham, and all possessions in the counties Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex and Cambridge and elsewhere in England and Wales, 
and the marches thereof, belonging to the said house or said 
eell. 4 Aug. 30 Hen. VIII (1538). Acknowledged same day 
before Wm. Petre, King’s Commissioner.” 

On June 13, 1538, Bishop Latimer wrote to Cromwell ree- 
ommending the burning of the ‘‘old syster of Walsyngham”’ 
and certain other images of the Virgin, saying that they 
had ‘‘byn the Devyll’s instrument to brynge many (I feere) 
to eternall fyre.’** Apparently, Latimer’s suggestion was 
earried out, for the famous image of our Lady was in the 
30th of Henry VIII, brought to Chelsea by London, and 
there publicly burned.” Back of the snatches of the pilgrim 
ballad sung by Ophelia, there are three or four centuries of 
history—a history which I have tried to reveal in this paper. 


WALSINGHAM IN LITERATURE 


Though her image was destroyed, the memory of Our Lady 
of Walsingham has been well preserved in drama and song. 

“0, and P, Hen, VIII, X, 144. 

“7, and P, Hen. VIII, XIII (2), 11; ef. also Close Rolls, No. 68, 
p. 1; Rymer Foedera XIV, 619. 

“Ellis, Orig. Letters JII (3d. Ser.), p. 207. 

“Parkin, op. cit. IX, 280. 
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One of the earliest references in a well known literary produc- 
tion to Walsingham is that in Piers the Plowman: 


“Ermytes on an hep with hoked staves, 
Wenten to Walsyngham and her wenchis after.’ 


Erasmus in his Religious Pilgrimage e. 1520,—a_ choice 
piece of satire—perhaps did more than any other writer to 
perpetuate the memory of Our Lady. The Colloquy which 
describes the chapel and shrine at Walsingham, and iaci- 
dentally gives considerable information as to the relies, ete., 
there, is too well known to dwell upon here. Suffice it to 
say that Erasmus did for Walsingham something of what 
Chaueer did for Canterbury. 

A reference by Nash*® serves to show how the Walsingham 
tradition persisted in the 16th century. He refers to the 
‘‘vangs of good fellows that hurtled and hustled thither, as 
it had been to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket or our 
Ladie of Walsingham.’’ 

Besides the stray references, many ballads® and jigs—the 
ballads written for the most part before 1538—-preserve the 
tradition. One of the earliest, is an anonymous ballad from 
the press of Richard Pynson, date ¢. 1460. Referring to the 
Walsingham chapel, it reads, 


“Of thys Chappel see here the foundatyon 

Builded the yere of Christ’s incarnatyon 

A thousand complete sixty and one, 

The tyme of Saint Edwarde, Kinge of this region.” 


It then tells of the founding of the chapel and concludes, 


“Our blessed Laydie with blessed minystrys, 
Herself being her chief Artificer 

Arrered this sayde house with Angells handys, 
And not only rered it but sette there it is.”™ 


*Skeat, (A—text) I, 6 (11 56-7). 
“Lenten Stuff, (ed. McKerrow) p. 162. 
“Cf, Chappell, supra, p. 1 n. 

“Qt’'d. Hist. Norfolk (Ed. Page) II, 394. 
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Perey has a ballad beginning, 


“Gentle heardsman, tell to me, 

Of curtesy I the pray, 

Unto the towne of Walsingham 
Which is the right and ready way.’ 


Upon this particular ballad, I have found no variations, 
but for the ballad beginning, ‘‘As I went to Walsingham,” 
I have several variants. In the Pepys Collection (I, 226) 
and in Perey’s Reliques (I, 312) we have practically the 
same words, as follows: 


“As I went to Walsingham, 
To the shrine with speede, 
Met I with a jolly palmer 
In a pilgrimes weede. 


Now God save you, you jolly palmer; 
‘Welcome, lady gay, 

Oft have I sued to thee fcr love’; 

Oft have I said you nay.” 


These two stanzas of the ballad and the tune are used in 
Act I of ‘‘Mr. Attowell’s Jigge’’ (Atwell, d. 1621) : betweene 
Francis, a gentleman; Richard, a farmer; and their wives.™ 
In this jig, the first stanza quoted above is sung by Francis, 
who has come to woo Richard’s wife. The first line of the 
second stanza is sung by the Farmer’s wife, Bess. Francis 
is given the next two lines of the stanza and Bess, the last. 
The faree proceeds, and Francis arranges a secret meeting 
vith Bess, who deceives him by substituting Francis’ own 
wife. In the end Francis discovers how he has been duped, 
but the matter is cleared up to the mutual satisfaction of 
the two families. 

The jig is interesting as containing the substitute motive 
employed by Shakespeare in Measure for Measure and All’s 

“Folio MS. (1868) III, 526; in Edwin and Emma, Goldsmith para- 
phrases three stanzas of this ballad. 

“Shirburn Ballads, (ed. Clarke) p. 244. 
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Well That Ends Well; and, also, as showing how a more or 
less religious tune is turned to purposes of farce. 

Quite as interesting is a variation of the words in a ballad 
entitled the Maid of Tottenham. The first stanza runs: 


“As I went to Tottenham 

Upon a Market-day, 

There met I with a faire maid 
Cloathed all in gray.’™ 


This ballad continues for nine stanzas and relates a coarse 
incident. There is also a series of ballads. beginning ‘‘ As 
you came from Walsingham.’’ One of these occurs in the 


works of Thos, Deloney; the first stanza runs: 


“As you came from the holy land of Walsingham, 
Met you not with my true love, by 
the way as you came? 
How should I know your true love, 
that have met many a one, 
As I came from the holy land, that 
have come that have gone.* 


This ballad, with slight variations, is given by Bishop Perey. 
(Folio MS, 1868, III, 471 ff). The first two lines are varied 


in Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, as follows: 


“As you came from Walsingham 
From the holy land, 
There met you my true love 


By the way as you came?” 


[1 also OCCLULTS in lians Beerpot, His mnvisibl comedy (1618). 


and is parodied as follows in Randalls, a Welshman’s 
Watch at Midnight: . 

*“Ebsworth, Drollerics. 

*Deloney, Works, (ed. Mann, 1912) p. 365. 

Cf. also Percy Socie ty dt. 2ae oe 
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“Did hur not see hur true loves 
As hur came from London?’ 


Shakespeare has Ophelia sing part of one of the Walsing- 
ham ballads of this type.’ In the Black Man, a jig, occurs 
the following interesting variation of the first stanza: 


(Enter Thumpkin) 
Thump. “As ye came from Walsingham, 
Saw ye not my Dear? 
Gent. (Aside) Truly, aged Father, No. 
Th. Ye lye, ye rogues, she’s here.” (11.46-49.)* 


In The Weakest Goeth to the Wall (1600), is a stanza which 
has a variant of the Walsingham ballads. The first two lines 
are: 

“King Richard’s gone to Walsingham to the Holy Land, 


To kill Turk and Saracen, that the truth do 
withstand, etc.” 


The tune of Walsingham was evidently very popular, and 
was even taught to singing birds: In Fletcher’s Honest 
Man’s Fortune, a servant says, ‘‘When he brings in a prize, 
unless it be cockles, or callis sand to scoure with, [le renounce 
my five mark a year, and all the hidden art I have in carving 
to teach young birds to whistle Walsingham.’’ A character 
in Dryden’s Limberham, says, ‘‘And her father, the famous 
cobbler, who taught Walsingham to the Blackbirds.’’ In 





“Cf. Deloney, Works, p. 580. There is an interesting imitation of 
this ballad in the Percy Folio. The first four lines run thus: 
Came yee not from Newcastle, 
Came yee not there away 
Met yee not my true love 
ryding on a bony bay? (I, 253-4.) 

“Hamlet IV, V, 23-6— quoted above; Cf. D. G. Rossetti, An Old 
Song Ended, in which he completes the pilgrim song begun by 
Ophelia, 

“Die Singspiele der englischen Komoedianten, etc., von Johannes 
Bolte. (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1893.) p. 87 ff. 

“Chappell, Old Eng. Popular Music, p. 70. 
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Don Quixote (Tr. Phillips, 1687, p. 278), is the following 
reference, ‘‘An infinite number of little birds, with painted 
wings of various colors—all naturally singing Walsing- 
ham.’’?° 

One of the ‘‘Psalmes and Songs of Sion,’’ turned into the 
language, and set to the tunes of a strange land (1642) is 
to the tune of Walsingham. Osborne, (Traditional Memoirs, 
ete. 1653), referring to the Earl of Salisbury, says, 


“Many a hornpipe he tuned to his Phillis, 
And sweetly sung Walsingham to ’s Amaryllis.” 


The following stanza from an Elizabethan ballad entitled 
‘‘A Lament to Walsingham’’ forms an appropriate conclu- 
sion to this study: 


“Sinne is where our Lady sate, 

Heaven turned is to helle; 

Sathan sit where our Lord did swaye 
Walsingham, Oh, farewell.” 





*Q’td from Chappell, Old Eng. Popular Music, I, 70ff. 








NOTES ON TRANSLATING HEINE* 
By LEONARD DouGHTY 
Part Il 


Coneluded ) 





[ have given way (once at least!) to the literal rendering 


Enelish 


to reproduce the identical fancy of the poem, though a better 


stanza 


slightest paraphrase, 


than I have retained can be made 
in the last-stanza-but-one of the 
I name, ‘‘T Dreamed a False Sweet Dream,’’ making it 
Beside us grew a lovely lily blossom— 
Genily I plucked and laid it on her breast 


; ; — : 
But the original is, 


Ich glaub’*, am Ende brach ich eine Lilli 

Dis gab ich ihy 

(I thin] at last I plucked a lily blossom, 
And 


gave it her—). 


nink with what pathos and heart-touehin: 
the sad and fatal dying out « 
eX 


f the dream 
chibited; and so on to the stark and deathly ending— 
Denn ich erwachte jahlings 


(And then—I was awake!) 
The same faney,—‘‘I think,”’—is 


Lorelei,’’ with what different application! 
In the last stanza of the poem, 
*This is 


which apps 


“The Riddle,’’ which 
the concluding portion of the article, the first part 
~ared in the April Revi 


> a} 
ot the 


part 


uw. The conclusion 
of verses referred to in the article appears in another 
number. (Editor Texas 


of 
Review.) 


by 


the 
poem 


begin, 


meanin 
is here in a phrase 


| of ‘The 


iS 


of 


series 


this 
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herewith reprinted with emendations from the former series, 
Heine uses the jibing conceit that has since become common 
with versifiers, of breaking off the rhyme of the last line, and 
substituting an unrhyming word, where the rhyme is expected, 
He succeeds in breaking the rhyme, as it were, in the midst of 
the two words; making their first few letters rhyme—the 
startling want of rhyme jarring upon the last syllables. 
Handvoll—Antwort (handful—answer), are the two words 
that are expected to rhyme. With approximate literality the 


stanza would be, 


So we question, till Death idly 
Rams into our mouths a handful 
Of his clods, and stops our babble. 


9 


But is this truly any answ 


In the stanza which I have retained I have attempted to re- 
produce the peculiar break of the rhyme, and, as it were, the 
change of voice, in the last line, which is in truth no part of 
the poem ; but a sudden ‘‘« ming to”? out of the hich-fiown 
reverie, and a ere naive comment on the verses. | have 


placed the rhyme in the middle of the line, instead of making 


it, “*That’s no answer, I am certain’’; and I have printed the 


line as a footnote to the poem! Far ed—yes; but I think 
that viewed as an original poem, it would be found to have 
omething of the strangeness of the break so startlingly ar 
ranged by Heine in the original. 

lhe poem I translate as ‘‘ Flowers Ia IS itled in 
the original, Sehnsuchtelet (passionate longing). It is a poem 
dread and sweet, and sad past all belief. It is comparable, in 


a way, to that other heart-rending poem, ‘‘The Carpenter’s 
Son,’’ in The Shropshire Lad. It is also comparable—though 
iow alien!—to those other verses I translate as ‘‘The Pris- 
oner’s Gallows Song.’’ It is as closely comparable to many 
another poem of totally different mood and meaning. Of all 


] 


strange and sudden endings in Heine’s poetry, here, it may be 
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said, is the strangest. The saddest and maddest. The last 
two lines which I have translated, 


Master Hangman—any Master— 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 


are in the German, 


Meister Himmerling, mein Lieber, 
Kannst du mir die Briicke zimmern? 


(Master Hangman, my good fellow, 
Canst thou build a bridge for me?) 


Meister Himmerling has two meanings literally, in German: 
Jack Ketch, and The Devil (note the capitals). Without the 
Meister, Himmerling has many definitions; it is Puck; clown; 
Merry Andrew (Jack Pudding—Hanswurst) ; kobold; demon; 
devil; it enters into the myth of mine and mountain, as a 
personified evil power in Nature, represented as a hateful 
and powerful gnome. A kobold is a gnome that hammers 
underground; he is Hiémmerling, as is whatever looks like 
him—in zany dress or awkward play, and it may be, in vindic- 
tive power of harm. Of course, Hammer, in German, is ham- 
mer in English; but Hammer in German is also—bully. The 
‘*kingly ecognomen,’’ ‘‘Karl der Hammer,’’ was, I suspect, 
not given to Charles Martel without a touch and twist of 
Teuton humor and irony. 

There is a triple meaning in the word as Heine uses it. It 
is that which hath power over the body to kill it; and it is 
that which hath power over the spirit ; and there is a shadowy 
touch of the meaning of actual carpentry—the actual build- 
ing of the actual bridge, with the actual tools of the trade, 
that ean build a Bridge—or build a Beam—or build a Cross. 
The word zimmern, with which Heine ends the poem, means, 
of course, the actual work done by a earpenter; such work as 
the hangman would do in building the gibbet; such as Christ 
learned in Joseph’s shop; such as was done on—the Cross. 
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The relation here to God-Man, as well as to Hangman, is, I 
think, too plain to be doubted. It is a common thought with 
all poets—of the common human attribute of Christ the 
Carpenter.—As in Tennyson’s Aylmer’s Field, 


“Thy brother man, the Lord from heaven, 
Born of a village maid, carpenter’s son, 
Wonderful, Prince of Peace—” 


In his fine poem, Germany. A Winter Tale, Heine uses the 
tremendous figure, not hitherto dared, I think; where he 
longs to return to the scenes of his boyhood; even 


Vo ich geschleppt das Jugenkreuz 


Und meine Dornenkronen— 


(Where I dragged my Cross of Youth, 
And wore my crown of thorns.) 


What would seem clear in the poem, is that Heine does not 
mean, of course, the actual dreams that come to us in sleep 
or in reverie, as in the poem ‘‘ By the Fireside,’’ immediately 
preceding, where he sees The ‘‘ flowers of fable’’ ‘‘blindly wave 
and dimly bloom’’ in the flames of the fire by which he 
dreams. It is rather a metonymous expression of the Medieval 
faith in an actual Paradise of Flowers, such as encompassed 
and enwrapped the martyred girl in Swinburne’s dead-sweet 
poem, Saint Dorothy— 


“Great roses stained still where the first rose bled, 
Burning at heart for shame their heart withholds; 
And the sad color of strong marigolds 

That have the sun to kiss their lips for love; 

The flower that Venus’ hair is woven of, 

The color of fair apples in the sun, 

Late peaches gathered when the heat was done 
And the slain air got breath; and after these 

The fair faint-headed poppies drunk with ease, 
And heaviness of hollow lilies red.” 


It is these flowers and this fruit, such as filled Theophile’s 








~ 
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sad soul with wild passion of longing, and maddened him to 
the same ultimate and reckless desire of 


“A gallows of a goodly piece of tree’— 


The original poem, Sehnsuchtelei, is rhymed, as is often 
the case with Heine, on the first-and-fourth and on the second- 
and-third lines. In such eases I have invariably made the 
rhymes alternate. The structure of the poem in the original 


is like this: 


In thy dreams seest thou the stilly 
Flowers of Fable grandly thronging, 
And there fills thee, love and longing, 

And the blown scents of the lily. 


But from thee those flowers are parted 
By a deep abyss and fearful; 
Till at last thou standest tearful, 
And thou bleedest, broken-hearted. 


How their gleams allure and snare me! 
Ah, that I could come there-over! 
Master—W hat’s-Your-Name—old fellow, 


> 


Canst thou build a bridge to bear me? 
Or, more in the form of an Enzlish poem, like this: 
In our dreams strange flowers are growing, 
Calm and still, with gorgeous blossoms; 
And wild passion thrills our bosoms, 


Wrapped in mists of odors blowing. 
i7} 


it from us those flowers are parted 





By a vast unplumbed abysm; 
And at last the bloody chrism 
} 


Falls upon us, broken-hearted. 


How they thrill my dream and gild it! 
Here I stand, a helpless starer! 
Gibbet-builder, or Cross-Bearer, 

Canst thou plan a bridge and build it? 
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Somewhere in English, I think—in some forgotten book, or 
in some forgotten dream—I have seen it: the phrase that will 
reproduce the strange and fleeting fancy of vague yet burdened 
meaning—that breaks through language and escapes. But 
it is mine no more.— 


All ye builders of strange Structures, 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 


Prince of Dreams or Prince of Darkness, 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 


With oaken beams or Cross of Cedar, 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 
Is there any god or devil, 
That can build a bridge for me? 
Build a bridge of myth or faerie, 
Master Puck—or Master Christ. 
Hangman—God-Man—clown, or devil, 
Canst thou build a bridge for me? 


Swing me over on your gibbet, 
Hoist me over on your Cross. 

I had in mind to say a word upon the unrhymed and un- 
metered verse of Heine, and the manner of its translation 
into English; but my own translations of that kind of verse 
have been so slight as scarcely to merit criticism or call for 
explanation. Yet they may well bear the weight of a word 
I have to say, in anticipation of the work I yet may do, and 
the work already done by others. It seems to me that the 
best yet done is trivially done, and from first to last is the 
mere stammering of weak and not-to-be-remembered ‘‘lines,’’ 
parodying the great singing-chant and recitative of The North 
Sea. | have read the Introduction to one man’s translation 
of The North Sea, in which he boasts that he has reproduced 
in English every separate syllable of the German, verse by 
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verse—with the possible exception of one line! Then I read 
his translation; and I think that any other person who will 
perform that task will agree with me, that he did not in any 
instance whatever use any two words in the order in which 
Heine would have used them in English; and that if the 
ghastly attempt at rhythm is the nearest approach to the sea- 
surging cadences of the original poem, then there can be no 
dispute but that Heine would have abandoned the ‘‘meter.’’ 

How ineffectual it is merely to follow the unmetered lines 
and make them long or short as the syllables happen to fall 
in the German, and call it verse, is best illustrated by compari- 
son of the various renditions of the best translators with the 
worst. In all the rhymed verses, the imprint and superscrip- 
tion of the individual translator can be seen, I think, by the 
most casual reader. But I think that no reader however ob- 
servant will be able to find in the unmetered verses a greater 
difference than I have found,—that one will translate the sea, 
and another—the ocean (with the ellipsis of a syllable else- 
where, of course, to even it up) ; and one will say—violins, and 
the other—fiddles. 

Rare has the day been, likewise the spot, of the birth of the 
maker of unmetered poems. Not every century, or every five 
eenturies has seen such a name as Whitman’s, for all their 
names, 

I do not think that the unrhymed and unmetered verse of 
Heine can be brought into unrhymed and unmetered English, 
and remain poetry. I can not think that even without the fet- 
ters of the original binding as they at all times bind in transla- 
tion, that it is a feat within the power of a versifier in English 
to perform, to write unrhymed and unmetered ‘‘verse,’’ and 
make poetry of it. Have not all the free-verse-men-and- 
women since Whitman tried it? Can one be asked to consider 
that there is hope, in the face of that fact? 

In translating, let us say, ‘‘ Night on the Shore,’’ from The 
North Sea, it leads to nothing, I think, to find and record that 
the original and surprising humor of the finale is in happily 
calling, in surprisingly unmetered lines, a poet’s cough im- 
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mortal, and his catarrh divine. If I translated ‘‘ Night on the 
Shore,’’ I would put it into rhyme, and end it— 


In a night so cold, with the weather so rough, 
Even gods, as we poets are, 

Can catch a confounded, unearthly cough, 
An a most ungodly catarrh. 


In every instance where I have translated the unrhymed 
verses, I have made them into English rhyme, as I have the 
prose introduction to the poem, ‘‘The Shepherd Lad,’’ from 
the Harz Tour. I count myself fortunate, beyond the mere 
pleasure it affords me, in finding, since much of the work on 
the whole body of the translations was done, my theory not 
only defended beyond refutation in the memorable Introduc- 
tion, but wrought into the loveliness of ‘‘gleaming poetry,’’ in 
the amazingly beautiful translations of Gilbert Murray, from 
Euripides; and his haunting and beautiful poem from a 
demotic prose fragment on an old ghost story out of ancient 
Egypt. 

One more of the unrhymed poems, and I am done with 
them. The poem, ‘‘Atlas,’’ is, of course, without rhyme in 
the original; that I have rhymed it, is in this instance at 
least, merely fortuitous. The fault of all translations I have 
seen of this powerful poem, is not so much or altogether the 
absence of rhyme as in the original; but in the utter flabbiness 
of the ending. This is my translation, from the former series: 


ATLAS. 


Woe’s me, huge-burdened Atlas, doomed to bear 
A mighty world of sorrows without rest, 

A world of woe unbearable, that makes 
My heart break in my breast, 


O haughty heart, it was thy lifelong will; 
Thou wouldst have utter joy—thou chosest so: 

Or utter woe, thou saidst. O haughty heart, 
Thou hast that utter woe. 
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In the mere matter of rhyme, it could doubtless be bettered 
upon the word, grief: 


O haughty heart, thou chosest even so; 

Thou wouldst have utter joy beyond belief, 
Or utter grief beyond believing. Lo! 

Thou hast that utter grief. 


Or, if as a mere matter of taste, rhyme is thought super- 
fous or offensive in so classic an instance of the absence of 


it in the original, how easily it ean be avoided, and, | think, 


the tremendous ending preserved, by the mere change of one 


word for another, either being of equal weight: 


O haughty heart, it was thy lifelong will; 

Thou wouldst have utter joy—thou chosest so; 

Or utter grief, thou saidst. O haughty heart, 
Thou hast that utter grief! 


Kach of these stanzas, 1 call paraphrase. And only in the 
word of that paraphrase, I think, can the utter grief of that 
great poem be reproduced for us. Consider the book-trans- 
lations of that last stanza which is it that is ‘‘best’’ in any 
regard? Is it the ‘‘standard’’ one of Bowring, in Bohn’s 
Library? It is this: 


‘O thou proud heart! thy doing ‘twas indeed, 
Thou wouldst be happy, utterly be happy, 

Or utterly be wretched. O proud heart, 

And now in truth thou’rt wretched!” 


Or Charles Godfrey Leland’s—‘Now thou art truly 
wretched’’; or John Todhunter’s—‘And now thou art most 
wretched’’; or even that of Emma Lazarus,—‘‘ And lo! now 
thou art wretched!’’ There are probably twenty other trans- 
lations—if I had them before me, I would encumber this 
page with them to show the meaningless want of difference. 
Here is translation faithfully made, and without paraphrase; 
but it is not poetry, and it is not Heine. 
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In ‘‘The Prisoner’s Gallows Song,’’ which I have included 
after some hesitation), I have for once only abandoned the 
meter and general effect of the original, and set the verses to 
a western ‘*ballad’’ tune, more closely reproducing, it may be, 
the unlovely stridency of the thought, and the heartless and 
brainless contempt of life and its decencies, as boldly and as 
immemorially scrawled in the original, as aught in the verse 
or life of Francois Villon. But fer us, it is to those ignor- 
antly—and ridiculously—named ‘*western ballad’’ airs and 
their unhappy dogzerel we must lock for that harsh and sense- 
less stridency of witless want of emotion. 

As a mere matter of decoration, | have placed initial rhymes 
in couplets upon each line of the poem entitled, ‘* Cessation.”’ 


No such rhymes occur in the original; but there is in the poem 


itself—in its sounding of ‘*funeral flutes and bells’’: in its 
deep swect tone of loneliness and oriet th tT wh h s mehow 


brings to my mind the chime, distinctive and unique, which 


| have weakly attempted TO reproduce and preserve by the 


initial rivines, The Ash Vi dy esc] VY verses wien i name 
‘The Beg nine of the F'ast,’’ are, of course, without rnvme 
in the original, They are probably as little Improved as a 
translation by liv rhymes as any | have made In the poem, 


“A Vers ror yout ae | have not followed the torm o rhy me 


n i, Whi elms TO m IS D rus = oe l 
he ht into Enelish: but I have « ned e same 
numbe rhymes by placing an interior 1 Le st 
nd-thi lines each stanza 
I have ) inecd the } s in eithe series 
In the rader, or anytt in like 4 ordei 1h} ul 
n the.o t I have t 1 them, as well as 1iy 
S n ) }) Cation ¢ 1! t! | ( Ss | DD rmit. s m 
plete \ i } then SCIVeS, and have arran: 1 m aiter my 
own mn d Some who look over the m will doubtless be turther 


disappoint | not to find the poems they would especially 
hed to see. That is my misfortune—that I have not 


agreed in so plain a matter as taste, with my betters. 
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All but a few of the titles are my own. The poems are 
usually without title in the original, being merely numbered 
as parts of the larger subdivisions of Heine’s works. Gen- 
erally, even where the poem has a title in the original, I have 
given it a more fanciful one; and I think that some of the 
light touches of faney I have added will of themselves lead 
more than one reader (if there be so many) to a better obser- 
vation of the heart-fancy of the poem itself—(I need not fear 
this audience, I make free with them!) I have hope that 
there will be readers, having no particular interest heretofore, 
who will carry to the reading of better translations, or to the 
original, if they happily turn thither, a remembrance keener 
to appreciate the “‘lyric ery’’ (however that phrase may 
sound to our sophisticated ears, or impress our academic and 
atrophied imaginations) which is in Heine as in no other man 
whomsoever. 

‘*The lyric ery’’—that is Heine.—Not a smile, sardonic or 
sparkling, upon the lips of any Weltgeist, or goblin or sprite 
or spook; but that far lost heavenward ery of love and of 
love’s pain; that song of joy and grief, of heart-break and 
heart’s ease, that throbs forever within the pulse of the ages— 
so divinely sung, that, like Linus, it has become the Man. 

It is such songs which are the man, that I have set about 
to make again into the living speech of passion and of joy— 
cf mourning and despair—of love and of love’s pain. I have 
in no light mood felt it my duty, if I made these poems into 
another language than their own, to make of them living things 
as they are, and not dead puppets, dressed in ungainly fustian 
for the purple and the gold of the singing-robes they wore. 

I have felt it my duty and my delight to take the thought 
of the poem always—first without reference to its original ex- 
pression, and consider it as an original thought of my own, 
as the basis of a poem to be made after my own fashion. With 
no remembrance of the impression I have received from the 
poem, I have sought my own original impression from the 
basic, lucid thought of Heine; and having attained that, I 
have sought words as beautiful as I could command, to be 
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wrought into what music his haunting verse has taught me. 
At all times I have given full play to all the old and even out- 
worn conventions of lyrie poetry—the romantic—even the 
sentimental—the ‘‘music and moonlight’’ of the old sweet 
singing-day of these poems. I have given myself up to the 
long divine lift of passion that eternally sweeps the poet in 
his youth into the heaven of gaiety and of joy, and receding, 
plunges him into the whirlpool and the abyss of the young 
man’s heart’s despair—that old eternal youthfulness in man, 
when first he wakes to the realization of the unique and charm- 
ing possession of his ‘‘sex and his soul’’; 


? 





sé 


when 
pressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose’’— 


youth irre- 


Upon the death-poems my completed work has but begun. I 
have them all in mind. I have gone down with him into the 
charnel and held converse with corruption and decay. I have 
held to each most agonizing thought as utterly my own, and 
have robed it, as my own resurrectionless Dead, in a shroud 
of my own weaving. I have looked upon them in the mood of 
one with gaze actually fixed, as was Heine’s, upon his own 
dark future and his own ending of life, as each man’s is his 
own, as drear jn all, save the mere episode of physical suffer- 
ing, as Heine’s.—When the dumb Hour clothed in black Brings 
the dreams about my bed— 


So much for so little as I have yet done. 

In this labor of love, and my research connected with it, I 
have been led into many by-paths of weak dispraise and haunts 
of jibing hate, of that tribe of less-than-translators of Heine— 
his ‘‘erities.’’ There is need and time yet for a voice to 
speak at length with these—to speak as 


“A rushing tempest of the wrath of God,” 


letting light and cleanliness into those lairs of mean reproach. 

With every critical appreciation of Heine thus far produced, 
I am wholly dissatisfied. From the greatest to the least, not 
one who has written has been worthy to have been Heine’s 
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valet. Most of them had the valet-soul, well enough, to which 
the heroic, as hath been said, was a shabby and affected affair, 
Sut that far, alien, heavenward soul of Heine !—that starry, 
tender, loving soul! Just as the world has very readily be- 
lieved that Sappho was a courtesan because some ancient 
dry-as-dust scholiast mistook her for another, and wrote it 
down in some unspeakable and unremembered manuscript; 
so, I think, that one-half the world’s opinion of Heine has 
grown out of that purblind all-German classification of Heine 
as the poet of Goethe’s earth-proud phrase—‘He lacked 
nothing but love.’’ That William Sharp adopted that idiotism, 
so congenial to his inexplicable taste, and gave it a certain 
second-rate ‘‘esoteric’’ circulation, is explicable only as one 
of the many vagaries of that peculiar man—if it be lawful to 
call him a man. In the case of Matthew Arnold, the matter 
is easier of solution. In all seriousness, it is most probable 
that upon his first knowledge of Goethe’s pompous words his 
answering thought was, How aptly the Scripture phrase 
would round it off in a poem to be worked out, as he did so 


serenely work it out in his later ‘*poem,’’ ‘‘ Heine’s Grave’’— 


“Love without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss.” 


Those Bible phrases did in fact beat with incessaney at the 
atheistic mind of Arnold, as we know; and he had not, I 
fear, the conscience to set one adrift that so aptly fits his 
artistic thought. In justice to Goethe, let us say, that like 
any other Thuringian cock crowing upon its own dung-hill, he 
flune that far-heard elarion forth against the ecockerel, Platen, 
who, had Goethe known, or been capable of knowing, lacked 
much besides love,—as he lacks love and remembrance now. 

sut the world has hardened its heart to believe a lie, and 
has got the just punishment of knowing nothing of Heine in 
return. Yet it is heart-breaking that such a lie should ever 
have found lodgment in any mortal mind: as it would be for 


even the poor valet to suspect his master’s chaste wife. Heine 
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took no trouble to make his love understood; and though he 
wore his heart on his sleeve—many a poor daw got its neck 
well wried that pecked at it. 

To me, Johann Wolfgang Goethe is a magnificent nonentity. 
I make of his worth and work in this world—for the past, the 
present, and the future—nothing. Of no man, it may be, has 
so much been greatly said, as of Goethe; and yet there is no 
word of that inexplicable and worldwide praise—no shout 
of that strange clamorous paean—but sinks into an idiot’s 
stammer before the steady gaze, and vanishes into vacuity 
like a fancied phantom voice, before the unrelenting thought 
of Man. 

Thus to me is Wolfgang Goethe as a poet, and whatever else 
he thought himself to be as a thinking, laboring son of his 
race, with some ties to bind him in duty to his kind. That 
any man can hold him in love or in fellow-feeling, is, to me, 
but a none too heartening indication of the strangerhood and 
isolation of life between us. I can not think that in the heart 
or mind of Goethe there was a vestige of abiding love of 
aught high or sweet or fine in life or in humanity :—that there 
was a vestige of aught, indeed, save of Self; or that he ever 
truly loved or served—other than as Faust loved Gretchen, 
or as Mephistopheles served Faust. 

Goethe, I think, never knew that Heine had, with that pre- 
cision from which there is no easier escape than from the sing- 





ing-flames of Dante’s Hell—that inspired, Adamie precision 
at the Naming of the Beasts—entitled him across his broad un- 
ruffled brow, with the eternal title that, like the Hebrew Word 
upon the forehead of von Arnim’s Golem, holds him seemingly 





alive, to minister (as she) to such as can accept the service— 
‘“‘the aristocrat-flunkey Goethe.’’ But that phrase, like a 
word of divination and unheard of witcheraft, has brought 
into seeming life a ghastly world of evil slander and person- 
ified Lies against the fair great fame of Heine. The ‘‘ Borne 
affair’... . Ach! the good wrought by Borne in this world 
must be multiplied to infinity to atone for the nauseous—the 
abhorrent—record of that ‘‘affair.’’ It is called a ‘‘want of 
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taste’’ on Heine’s part,—his withering blast upon Borne. 
There is such a thing as Want of Strength that may account 
for the fact that these ‘‘followers’’ of Goethe have not wrought 
upon Heine the titanic judgment of denunciation that Heine 
wrought upon Borne. They have wrought upon Heine what 
evil they could. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum: Of the Dead nothing (remains) 
but their goods—the embryo Latinist made of it; and that 
rendition may answer in the end as well as any, it may be. 
Speak nothing of the Dead but Truth, may yet come to be ac- 
cepted, with the touch of ‘‘taste’’ added, that it shall be 
truth that is material, and that enlightens, and is informed 
with love or scorn—love of justice as it affects other memories; 
and scorn of that false rule-of-thumb judgment of the mob.— 
Such was the scathing truth of fact and judgment wreaked 
by Heinrich Heine upon Ludwig Borne, and there was no 
untruth said, and no injustice done him. Heine never uttered 
a lie—in his lightest mood or his most vengeful indignation. 
Hs truth was as clear and as pure as the laughing tear-drop 
that was his crest. There was no stain save foes’ blood on his 
weapons; his bright sword broke not: ’twas his heart that 
broke. 

And yet, for Goethe’s ‘‘great sake’? much has been said by 
living and by not long-dead critics of the Dead Heine— 
stolidly, trivially said—in Hell’s own fulness of untruth—of 
his ‘‘want of character’’ (in general); his ‘‘want of self- 
respect’’ (in some undisclosed particular); his ‘‘want of 
morality’’ (bless heaven!). And these persons of importance 
in their day—not yester-day, or the day that is tomorrow; but 
their own little living day, which each one has. . . .dies canis. 

. These, possessing the characteristics so safely and 
suavely denied to the Dead (bless heaven!) have, like a clan 
of ‘‘ku klux”’ or a coterie of Freudians, made a sort of cult of 
the name and fame of Heine; and by ‘‘ Foreword,’’ and ‘‘ Pref- 
ace,’’ and ‘‘Introduction,’’ and by Essay and otherwise have, 
as best they might, and to the strength of what evil was in 
them by the Devil’s grace, defaced and defamed his Great 


‘ 


‘ 
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Memory. Of such living, or not long dead, not wholly in 
figure of speech can they well be likened to the re-arisen 
spectres of the same tribe that haunted Heine’s dark day of 
life: wizards that peep and that mutter: risen stealthily as 
wraiths of the old folklore that Heine loved,—from tombs of 
putrid and forgotten death, to mop and mow derision and half- 
praise and a stealthy and spiritless scorn at his memory.—Or, 
in true figure of speech,—like bats in a temple; blind to the 
white majesty of the marble; unscared by the awful front of 
Apollo, and unawed by the immortal beauty of Eros; 
swinging to an occult nerve of hatred; brushing with leaden 
wings, and bat-like defacing the white brow and breast— 











THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


ON THIS LOOKING-GLASS WORLD 


The small boy who defined the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as ‘‘that part at the back of the book which nobody 
reads,’’ forgot that stray phrases of that immortal document 
stick in everybody’s mind; perhaps the one which is most 
often quoted is the declaration of our inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We are all 
familiar with the clause; and though we recognize that 
there are times when one has no right to liberty—a scarce 
enough article in these days of the rampant reformer—and 
are even ready to admit that, upon occasions, our neighbor 
has hardly the right to live, we cling tenaciously to the 
pursuit of happiness, without being able exactly to define 
that commodity. Trouble has been caused by the difference 
between the Prohibitionist’s definition, and that of the Un- 
regenerate—and it is interesting to note that for once the 
Unregenerate seems to be in the minority. 

Happiness has best been described as that which one never 
has: ‘‘man never is, but always to be, blest.’” Consequently, 
the pursuit of happiness is general. Admitting that few of 
us are—or can be—happy, we must also admit that there 
are fewer who are not envied by somebody; and if we could 
only realize that there be those who envy us, we might 
become more contented with our lot. This is human nature. 
What we have, takes on a new value when it is desired by 
others. But most of us keep our eyes strained on some dis- 
tant object not within our grasp, and we are sure we won't 
be happy till we get it. We forget that we may not be 
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content, even after we have attained the goal for which we 
are headed. But the pursuit is ours by inalienable right. 

He who returns in maturer years to that depository of 
wisdom left by Lewis Carroll, may remember the Garden 
of Live Flowers. The secret of life is to be found in that 
garden. 


“‘T think I'll go and meet her,’ said Alice, for, though the flowers 
were interesting enough, she felt that it would be far grander to 
have a talk with a real Queen. 


“*You can’t possibly do that,’ said the Rose: ‘J should advise you 
to walk the other way.’ 

“This sounded nonsense to Alice, so she said nothing, but set off 
at once towards the Red Queen. To her surprise, she lost sight of 


her in a moment, and found herself walking in at the front-door 
gain. 

“A little provoked, she drew back, and after looking everywhere 
for the Queen (whom she spied out at last, a long way off), she 
thought she would try the plan, this time, of walking in the op- 
posite direction. 

“Tt succeeded beautifully. She had not been walking a minute 
before she found herself face to face with the Red Queen, and full 
in sight of the hill she had been so long aiming at.” 


It always does succeed beautifully, though at first such 
advice sounds nonsense. The child who goes to a party 
determined to have a good time returns disappointed, while 
the one who goes determined to give others a good time 
usually finds (to his surprise) that he has enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. The employe who is determined to become 
president of the company ean best succeed if he does a 
little more than his daily task, and so avoids the danger of 
a collision between his ambition and his industry. So the 
last shall be first, and the first last: for many be called, but 
few chosen. Whosoever will save his life, shall lose it. 

A little thought will convince most of us that this is no 
paradox. We hear on every side ‘‘How happy I was,’’ or 
‘‘How happy I shall be,’’ but rarely, ‘‘How happy I am.”’ 
If we feel happy for the moment—and are conscious of it— 
there is always the fear that the happiness will not last; if 
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we have gained our ambition, there are always new (and 
unlooked-for) cares. One is sometimes tempted to think that 
man loves trouble—he is always so ready to borrow it. So 
easily do we become the slaves of our possessions, that a 
Martian might wonder at our desire to possess. 

After all, the Declaration does not give us the right to 
happiness, but only to the pursuit thereof. This chase will 
keep most of us occupied all our lives. We may think we 
should be happy if only we had this or that; but we soon 
find that, on getting it, we want something more. Few of 
us attain the heights reached by Asa Gray; life was a cheer- 
ful thing to him—so was death. ‘‘I do not,’’ he said, ‘‘eall 
death sad.’’ Browning could greet the unseen with a cheer; 
but the average person hesitates to leave the known for the 
unknown, no matter how miserable he may be. Even a 
slave prefers life to liberty ; the beggar clings to his wretched 
existence; the rich man rather bears the ills he has than 
flies to others that he knows not of. Heroes and suicides 
to the contrary, most of us prefer life to the unknown, though 
our experience is constantly teaching us that Expectation 
exaggerates both the joys and terrors of the future; we are 
fooled by Fear as often as by Hope. 


“None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pieasure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give.” 


Henry the Fourth thinks of the ‘‘happy low,’’ but retains 
his erown; Mr. Venus climbs to the top of the tree, Mr. 
Wegg, only to see that there’s no look-out when he’s up 
there. ‘‘I sit here of a night surrounded by the lovely 
trophies of my art, and what have they done for me? 
Ruined me.”’ 

Though the chemie gold fools us young and beggars us 
when old, can we say that happiness does not exist? Ex- 
claims the poet of incorrigible optimism : 
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“How soon a smile of God can change the world! 
How we are made for happiness—how work 
Grows play, adversity a winning fight!” 


That smile of God which we have an inalienable right to 
pursue—how very rarely do we see it, save in retrospect; 
how hard it is to find, when it shines before us—and how 


' 


clearly we see it, when we are not looking for it! Scrooge 
was blind to it, until the Ghosts led him from himself; many 
a modern merchant, interested only in increasing the effi- 
eiency of his workmen, suddenly discovers that in adding to 
their welfare he has found an undreamed-of satisfaction, 
which makes the suecess of his business seem a by-product. 
If labor-unions were less intent on attacking employers, and 
more concerned with promoting, with justice, the well-being 
of the workers, they would find employers allies instead of 
opponents; and we should discover the era of good-feeling, 
which now seems so far away, standing before us as suddenly 
as Alice found herself facing the Red Queen. 

Fame, says Holmes, ‘usually eomes to those who are 
thinking about something else,—very rarely to those who 
say to themselves, ‘Go to, now, let us be a celebrated indi- 


; 


vidual.’’’ Like many other things, Reputation seems to be 
rather a by-product—made while our eyes are fixed on some 
goal uneonnected with the opinions of others concerning 
us—and we hesitate to commend those who act with a regard 
to what others may think of their actions. Exclaims Hazlitt: 
‘*Woe be to him when he first begins to think what others 
say of him!’’ To thine own self be true—and let your repu- 
tation develop from your deeds. 

‘Tl est aA remarquer,’’ remarks Anatole France, ‘‘que les 
hommes qui sont oecupés du bonheur des peuples ont rendu 
leurs proches bien malheureux.’’ Too often those who would 
uplift the world neglect their families—and the Millennium 
has not yet arrived. Were they to take their eyes from the 
distance, and fasten them nearer home, they would suddenly 
discover that the march toward the Millennium had begun. 





When we meet a friend who is happy, we are like the 
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White Queen. ‘‘I wish J could manage to be glad!’’ the 
Queen said. ‘‘Only I never can remember the rule. You 
must be very happy, living in this wood, and being glad 
whenever you like.’’ The rule has been revealed—the secret 
is out; by thinking less of ourselves and more of our neigh- 
bor; by helping others, and doing a little more every day 
than we are expected to do, we may find Fame, and Riches, 
and Suecess—and we shall surely find a lasting Happiness, 
without pursuing it. 

Said the Rose: ‘‘Z should advise you to walk the other 
way.”’ 

RoBerT WITHINGTON. 











OF CATCHWORDS 


“For as Pindarus said, to be sincerely true, is the beginning of a 
great vertue; and the first article Plato requireth in the Governor 
of his Commonwealth. Nowadaies, that is not the truth which is 
true, but that which is perswaded to others. As we cal money not 


onely that which is true and good, but also the false; so it be 
currant.” 


MONTAIGNE (trans, rLoRIO): Of Giving the Lie. 


‘*Nowadays, that is not the truth which is true, but that 
which is persuaded to others.’’ So it was in Montaigne’s 
time (and earlier) ; and so it is today; but, like many truths, 
it is often overlooked. ‘‘Un homme de bon sens,’’ said 
Rabelais, ‘‘eroit toujours se qu’on luy dict et qu ‘il trouve par 
escript.’’ Too many of us are, in this Rabelaisian sense, 
‘‘hommes de bon sens.”’ 

While much propaganda has been brought to us by speakers 
of one sort or another 





not all of them foreigners—the 
greatest single agency of persuasion is the newspaper. Some 
of us correct our impressions by comparing one periodical 
with another; but most of us are too busy to do aught but 
rely on our one journal, accepting its printed word merely 
because it is printed. Mopsa, you will recall, loved ‘‘a ballad 
in print o’ life, for then we are sure they are true.’’ When 
we see a ‘‘fact’’ in cold type, we are more likely to accept it 
than if we could question some speaker standing before us on 
a platform, though even audiences have been hypnotized ; and 
many of our ideas are conveyed to us so delicately, that we 
hardly realize how or when we got the impression we certainly 
possess. A newspaper colors its news by emphasizing one 
point in a headline—and the readers who do not even skim 
the paragraphs below carry from their reading an erroneous 
idea. When an international ‘‘question”’ is treated, this may 
do much harm; and while no one would advocate the suppres- 
sion of facts, too often the causes which lie behind the facts 
are hidden. It is impossible to judge adequately any happen- 
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ing without knowing what brought it about; yet daily thou- 
sands of our newspaper readers are called upon to do just 
this. Whether or not there is conscious suppression on the 
part of our editors, the practice is none the less vicious; and 
often more harm may be done by telling half the truth, than 
would have been done by ignoring the whole. ‘‘The principal 
use which we make of our love of the truth, is to persuade 
ourselves that the things we love are true.’’ 

In the matter of these half-truths, it is usually not a question 
of ‘‘the mixture of a lie,’’ which, says Bacon, ‘‘doth ever add 
pleasure.’’ A crowd meht conceivably gather in some street 
of Tokio, and, inflamed by the light words of an irresponsible 
orator, rush to the American embassy and tear down our na- 
tional flag. If we know nothing of this incident, we shall re- 
main happy in our ignorance; but some reporter, anxious to 
earn money for his story, will telegraph a vivid account to 
an editor—eager to show that he was ‘‘on the job,’’ he will 
not minimize the gravity of the situation. Angry crowds, 
reading the story at home, will forget that the Japanese as a 
whole are no more responsible than they themselves would be, 
were a crowd of East-Side New Yorkers, excited by a wild 
speech, to disgrace themselves in like manner. The respon- 
sibility of editor and reporter is obvious; if a story of this kind 
eannot be told in its true light, is it not better that it should 
be suppressed? ‘To ‘‘kill’’ a story because someone interested 
in its suppression offered a bribe is, of course, quite another 
thing. We want the truth, the whole truth—or nothing: and 
too often a desire for timeliness leads to our getting half the 
truth, which is not better than none, 

Perchance too much publicity would be as harmful to the 
Disarmament Conference as too little; for facts must be 
weighed, and the relative importance of them determined; 
facts must be interpreted, and the correct emphasis given 
them. This is a delicate task, especially as the true bearing 
of one thing on another cannot always be seen without a cer- 
tain amount of perspective, which Time denies the editor of 
a daily paper; but even the unscrupulous scribe, who finds 
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the ‘‘mixture of a lie’’ a pleasure, does the mixing so cleverly 
that the lie is not evident. ‘‘There is no vice that doth so 
cover a man with shame as to be found false and perfidious,”’ 
remarks Bacon, the keen observer; but to make a good story 
is not considered perfidy in the newspaper world. 

The chief aim of a journal is, however, not so much to en- 
tertain, as to inform, its readers. Good teaching, we admit, 
gives both sides of a disputed point, and allows the student 
to form his own opinion after the facts have been put at his 
disposal. This is the education which forms, rather than that 
which informs. Propaganda is bad, in that it often, if not, 
indeed, always, gives but one side, and formulates a set of 
eatehwords which, being constantly reiterated, needs (for the 
unthinking) no substantiation. An observer of modern ten- 
dencies has humorously suggested that we should also develop 
what he ealls ‘‘conpaganda,’’ so that we may have both the 
pros and the cons at hand; for true it is, that we have no right 
to allow ourselves to be persuaded by one side, without hearing 
what the other has to say, 

Propaganda is not only half the story, but it ean also only 
deal with a vital matter. Otherwise, the question is ‘‘aca- 
demic,’’ and interests few. Once the Nineteenth Amendment 
was passed, propaganda on the subject died a natural death; 
the fact that the supporters and opponents of Prohibition are 
still circulating propaganda, suggests that, despite the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, the subject has more than an academic 
interest. Few truer words have been spoken than the poet’s 
‘‘In media tutissimus ibis’’; and the search for facts which 
are not furnished by the propagandist is not only an excellent 
education, but often brings to light the proof that Truth does 
not dwell in either extreme. 

The easiest way to get a reputation for broadmindedness and 
wisdom, is simply to agree with the prejudices of your inter- 
locutor; your reputation, will endure until ‘‘propagandist’’ 
and ‘‘conpagandist’’ meet and discover that you have agreed 
with both. Then both will promptly agree on one thing—that 
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your opinion is worthless. ‘‘The Muggletonian sect have a very 
odd way of dealing with people,’’ as Holmes point out. ‘‘If 
I, the Professor, will only give in to the Muggletonian doctrine, 
there shall be no question through all that persuasion that I 
am competent to judge of that doctrine; but if I utter any 
ever so slight Anti-Muggletonian sentiment, then I become in- 
competent to form any opinion on the matter.’’ The recent 
war prevented free discussion, and propaganda throve; but as 
we return to the normal, the habit of questioning reasserts it- 
self. The genial Professor once remarked at the Breakfast- 
Table on the birthright of young America, and we may recall 
his words: 


“To think of trying to waterproof the American mind against the 
questions that Heaven rains down upon it shows a misapprehension 
of our new conditions. If to question everything be unlawful and 
dangerous, we had better undeclare our independence at once; for 
what the Declaration means is the right to question everything, 
even the truth of its own fundamental proposition. 


“The old-world order of things is an arrangement of locks and 
canals, where everything depends on keeping the gates shut, and so 
holding the upper waters at their level; but the system under which 
the young republican American is born trusts the whole unimpeded 
tide of life to the great elemental influences, as the vast rivers of 
the continent settle their own level in obedience to the laws that 
govern the planet and the spheres that surround it.” 


Rather than he who uproots everything, perhaps he who 
gets to the root of the matter is the only true radical; and if 
that be so, we can all acknowledge a desire to partake of that 
spirit. To do this, one has to keep an open mind; and we may 
confess that since Holmes wrote, there has been a decreasing 
tendency to trust the unimpeded tide of life to elemental in- 
fluences. The reformer shows signs of remaking the world— 
taking the thankless task away from the Creator, who, it must 
be admitted, has done a pretty poor job. But there are tokens 
present among us that the task has not been finished, and we 
may hope that in a short time the necessity for Heaven will 
have passed. Once the reformers from ‘‘God’s country”’ (a 
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delicate compliment) have consolidated their position in the 
rest of the world... . 

All reformers are, to a certain extent, propagandists. The 
proof is, that those who do not agree with them are wrong. 
Our liberties vanish, and we are told that they never existed. 
The Bolshevists say that a rich man cannot tell the truth, 
cannot be fair, and is—by hypothesis—a raseal. So they take 
his money away from him, ostensibly to divide it up and give 
everybody a chance at a little rascality. The Sinn Feiner 
poses as a saint, defying the dragon; England is a martyr, 
stabbed in the back by renegades; everybody is both hero and 
villain @ la fois—in short, huaman—and the melodrama _ be- 
comes at once tragedy and comedy before the eyes of the be- 
wildered spectator, who would find life much simpler if every- 
thing remained true to type. ‘‘Man is a creature who lives not 
upon bread alone,’’ says Stevenson, ‘‘but principally by catch- 
words ;’’ and in our anxiety for labels we allow the propa- 
gandist to pigeon-hole everything for us. Then the ‘‘con- 
pagandist’’ takes them out, and rearranges them, to our con- 
fusion; and, as in the conflict between Youth and Age, ‘‘there 
is nothing more certain than that both are right, exeept per- 
haps that both are wrong.’’ 

If we have become suspicious of propaganda, we show a 
certain progress over the past; let us find our education in 
examining everything which comes to us, and let us become 
suspicious, not of all teaching, but of the formulated opinion 
of others, served to us as facts, ready to be swallowed without 
questioning. Perhaps opinion in good men is, as Milton says, 
‘‘but knowledge in the making;’’ perhaps Stevenson is right 
in calling ‘‘all opinions stages on the road to truth. This does 
not apply,’’ he continues, ‘‘to formulae got by rote, which are 
stages on the road to nowhere but second childhood and the 
grave. . . . There are too many of these catehwords in 
the world for people to rap out upon you like an oath and by 
way of an argument. They have a currency as intellectual 
counters; and many respectable persons pay their way with 
nothing else.’’ False money, once detected, no longer passes 
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current; and once we find truth, its goodness shall be so ob- 
vious, that we shall not have to persuade others to accept an 
alloy. ‘‘Certainly,’’ and Bacon speaks from the heart, ‘‘cer- 
tainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.”’ 
RoBERT WITHINGTON. 








